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Manufacturing 
Opticians, 

1016 Chestnut pont Ot gape. 

Microscopes and 


all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 


tographic Outfits. 


for Amateurs, 
Spectacles, Eye- 
Glasses, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 

etc. 

Illustrated Price Lists, 
mailed free to any ad- 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


GHEMIGAL and PEILOSOPHIGAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 


ence solicited. 
(STONE 


Lapilinu CLOTH 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others, 
Rolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 


equalled crayon tw arking surface. Superior 
Erasible qualities. Great durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to any place for g permanent 


blackboard, 
PRICES: 
4 inch. 8 wide. , marking surface, per \inear yard $1.25 
Fue uP in rolis of 12 yards each. Sold in any 
Yuan 
Send For Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


19t Fulton St., New York. 


Libraries without Money. 

Much is being said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shall read. Many persons are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
of the cost. An opjmrtunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
—— every teacher and scholar has 
school books for which chey have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared io purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for scheu! 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 
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School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 
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SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books —_ may 
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rt of procuring or re 
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giving dates, condition, etc., and we will su 
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7 No Sag. So Neeies. 
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strong, convenient. 
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MITCHELL’S ATLAS of the WORLD. 


This magnificent Atlas contains 130 accurate Maps from latest surveys, revised to 1882, of all 
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Prepared expressly for School use under the 
personal supervision of WELLIAM HUGHES, 
F. R. G. 8. (late Professor of Geography in 
King’s College, London), whose name is of 
itself a passport to the accuracy and merit 
ef any work on Geography. The NAMES 
are introduced with great judgment, and 
free from the common fault of overcrowding. 
The physical features are boldly and dis- 
tinctly delineated, and the political bounda 
ries are carefully colored. They are adapted 
toany series of geographies, no keys being 
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THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR MAY 
Contains a great variety of articles for the young people 


at school or at home. 


hile other juvenile publications 


make a loud noise about their wonderful attractions, the 
COMPANION goes on pursuing the even tenor of its way, 
maintaining its most enviable name for pleasing and in- 


structing, and growing steadily in favor with youn 
truly companionable 


readers everywhere. For May 


— visitor brings, a 
irst Spring Fiowers,” 
“Funny Men 0 

New York 


mong other good things 
**The Birthdey 

America,” “A Gracef: 

ce.” “Kindness to Animals.” *‘Peter 


» “The 
father” A 


Cooper,” (with portrait), ‘What to Do with Photo- 


graphs,” “Jack Abbott's Breakfast,” ‘‘The New 
“How an Elephant is 
S of a Little Hero,” 


sve,” 
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“Bessy's Life Ro 
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ducted 
sents a 
dren in ‘« 


” ‘Richard 
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departments, ‘* The Letter-Box,” “‘The School- 
Room,” and “The Writing Club.” The first 
and entertaining illustration 
Barstow’s School room.” The 
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ubdued,” “The Old 


agner,” ‘‘The Spider's 


the ahil- 
OLAR'S 


COMPANION has won a recognized high place, and the 
A ; 


ee ee 
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thould serve to increuse {ts 





DEFINITE curricula for the country schools 
with all their accompaniments of certificates 
of grade, diplomas, alumni associations and 
catalogues, have proved possible and bene- 
ficial in many localities. They are rapidly 
growing in favor, and are worth a wider 
trial. New York State needs to have its 
rural schools graded. What is practicable 
and good in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New 
Jersey and other States, is certainly nut too 
good or too difficult for the Empire State. 


Bot well-paid and ill-paid teachers are 
tempted to ask themselves, ‘‘Can I afford to 
attend the Normal Institute ? Ought I not 
to seek rest and recreation?” Those who 
feel no need of broader, deeper qualifications, 
no greater enthusiasm, should seek recrea- 
tion, and, possibly, eternal rest from school- 
work. But others, more modest, should 
know that there is no investme nt of money 
energy and time that will pay them back 
equally even in cash returns, not to mention 
the better rewards. Put the question, ‘‘Can 
I afford not to attend the Institutes 7?’ An- 
swer it thoughtfully and the record of the 
Institutes will show where you spend the 
most profitable part of the vacation. 





THE Brooklyn Bridge opening haz been 
the event of the week, if not of the century. 
The conception of this bridge was an inspi- 
ration; its execution in the face of opposition 
from men and in spite of physical obstacles, 
is one of the greatest tributes to human skill 
and grit ; while asight of it, massive, strong, 
practical, is like an artist’s vision of grace 
and beauty. One look at the bridge reveals 
how easily and naturally strength and beauty 
harmonize and help each other. 

American teachers and children cannot 
see it nor read its history without a new 
illustrat'on »nd encouragement of industry 
and noble endeavor for public good. The 
names of the architects will be handed down 
with their work, but they wrought for the 
people, not for themselves. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS OF TEACHERS. 





Three great meetings of teachers will be 
held in July, as follows : 

The New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Lake George, July 5, 6 and 7. 

The National Council of Education, and 
the National Educational Association, at 
Saratoga, July 5 to 11, inclusive ; and 
The American Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, White Mountains, July 11, 12 
and 13. 

These meetings promise the fullest discus- 
sion by leading educators of live questions 
in education. Liberal arrangements for re- 


duced rates of travel and board are prom- 
ised, definite announcements of which will 
be made next week, The choice of places 
indicates the prevalent desire of teachers to 
combine pleasure and profit in these summer 
assemblies. aa pen named this year are 
so attractive so near each other that 
two or all of them may be included in the 





tour at little additio. cost and much addi- 
tional recreation. 





EXAMINATIONS. 
It is the stamp that makes the guinea. The 
metal without it is indeed valuable, but it is 
not currency. The authority of the Govern- 
ment alone gives it this dignity and value. 
How carefully the Government guards coin- 
age against fraud, that itsstamp may be an 
unquestioned certificate of character. 

Thousands of pupils in every city of our 
land, with their varied characters and ac- 
complishments, are toiling through their 
examinations to prove their right to promo- 
tion. The cheap, perishable certificate as- 
sumes in their eves a strange andexaggerated 
value. ‘‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp.” 
But rank, grade, is the distinction ambitious 
boys and girls so eagerly seek. Character— 
the meta) that should alone bear the stamp 
of honor—is too often forgotten by them. To 
short sighted mortals, the stamp is all. 
Teachers must be long-sighted, they must 
build character; lay its foundations and 
build its superstructure strong and symmet- 
rical ; and at the end, or oftener, grace and 
define it with appropriate decorations. 

Teachers need not only far-sight but in- 
sight. They should be, in a sense, mind- 
readers. With this power they will not err 
in fixing the rank and grade of their pupils. 
Well done, the work of grading removes 
much friction and simplifies work in our 
public schools. [Ill done, the square pegs 
get into the round holes, and vice versa, to 
the annoyance and hindrance of all. 

It should not be forgotten that the chief 
end of examinations is not exact justice to 
individuals, but the best available; it may 
be only a crude classification and distribu- 
tion of pupils. More work than is needed 
for this end is a weariness, if not a waste of 
time and force. For the sake of the uni- 
formity needed for easy transfer from school 
to school in contiguous schools, some limi- 
tations of per cents. may be best. But they 
are only a scaffold showing the school sys- 
tem to be weak and unfinished. When only 
the ideal teacher is found in our schools and 
“the former things” shall have ‘‘passed 
away,” per cents. will no more vex andan- 
noy. Each pupil’s progress will be steady, 
though at his own pace. His chief aim will 
be growth in knowledge and in power to 
think. If it then be important to fix his 
grade, his teacher’s judgment will be suffic- 
ient for this task. For mental discipline, 
reviews will always have their place, and 
school records, as matters of history, will 
continue to have their value. 

Honors and promotion will be eagerly 
sought, It isnot human not to seek and enjoy 
them, and all the more perhaps, because they 
are earned. Grant that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that,” still this is a sort of “‘sour grapes” 
philosophy, often born of necessity. A man 
is more a man for earning and getting deco- 
rations. Earned, they become an imheri- 
tance—heir-looms. Got by favor, they can 
give their bearer only a moment's pleasure 
be followed by awe orcas and shane. 

examinations be so managed as to encour- 
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age and reward virtue and industry only, 
and continually remind children that char- 
acter is the natural basis of reputation, they 
will not be wasted Indeed thé chfeg panied 
or written certificates will prove More 

able than real guineas of gold with their 
‘Toyal stamp. 





For the SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
THE DEAD LINE. 


A distinct line is to be drawn between teachers 
who are failures and teachers who are successes, 
This line should be termed the ‘‘Dead Line.” The 
most common cause of being below the *‘ Dead 
Line” is indolence, but it may be not intended and 
not realized. There may bea good degree of dili- 
gence in teaching, but there is not the requisite en- 
ergy in acquiring new knowledge and recasting the 
old. Hobbyism and indolence have left many a 
veteran teacher amid empty desks, or no desks at 
all, to grumble at the world for not appreciating 
him. 

When a teacher settles it in his mind that he 
has a complete and unalterable theory of education, 
and an unimprovable and fixed method of impart- 
ing it, he may as well go into other business. This 
has destroyed the usefulness of many once good 
teachers, and left them in old age disappointed and 
below the ‘‘ Dead Line.” There is no preventive 
but in living and working with eyes and ears open, 
and with a mind ready to receive every good sug 
gestion it can get. The teacher who thinks he has 
nothing more to learn about his art is without ex- 
ception a person of little ability. He has no con- 
ception of the extent and variety of the demands of 
the educational field. Let him get out of the circle 
of those whom he has taught to kelieve his own 
ideas to be the sum of all wisdom, and come in 
contact with those who hold different ideas, as 
positively as he does his own, and with those who 
are dealing with educational problems « * which he 
perhaps never thought, and his self-complacency 
will be rudely shaken, but the shock will be con- 
ducive to wisdom, and probably to usefulness. 

It is a misfortune that teachers do not see more 
of each other’s work. A teacher who frequently 
visits different well-taught schools with the inten- 
tion of appropriating their excellencies, will find 
occasion for constant revision of ideas and methods. 
Many an experienced teacher has come back to 
his work, humbled, but increased in efficiency, 
There is no necessity tha, experience should always 
be joined with fogyism in a teacher. A person ad- 
vanced in years can be as progressive as one who 
is younger, if the former is as ready to learn as the 
latter. 

Few teachers know when they are below the 
“Dead Line”; they are hearing lessons, they are 
giving out lessons, but something is wanting. They 
think their pupils are to blame; they blame them 
for lack of interest, Beware, the fault lies deeper; 
you are losing your power; decay has set in, 
Arouse or you are lost. 


+ 
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SCHOOL REFORMS—IV. 
By Z. Riowarps, A. M., Washington, D.C. 

Among the essential and in some respects the 
most reliable means of improving our modes of 
teaching and of increasing the efficiency of our 
teachers, are ‘‘teacher’s institutes.” The longer 
these institutes can be held, provided they are un- 
der the direction of the right kind of instructors, 
the better. From their inception to the present 
time, the length of institutes have varied from one 
to three weeks; possibly four weeks in some cases. 
Take the country! as a-whole, there is very little 
uniformity in the plan; or mode of conducting 
them. 

It is questionable whether the usual course of 
exercises in the Institutes of the present day, is an 
improvement of that pursued in many places, some 
forty years.ago. In too many of the institutes of 
the present day, there seems to be an ind mess 
of aim; and for the most part, a purpose for having 


a kind of re-union—and a good time generally. 

Being invited to aid in conducting an institute in 
one of our largest and most progressive states. 
seme months ago, the writer made two special re- 
quests for an outline of the plan and kind of work. 
No information was received, except that the 
names of some of the parties to be present were 
given, and especially of the humorous pay lecturers 
for every evening. 

Institute lectures cost something, to meet which 
they must be made funny and sensational in order 
to secure funds from large audiences. Much of 
the time, in many institutes is spent in what are 
called elocutionary readings which, so far they tend 
to make teachers more efficient in teaching read- 
ing, or language, are much like the foam upon a 
glass of soda water. 

All institutes are probably not conducted in this 
way. Certainly they were not forty years ago. 
We remember that then, every day and hour of 
the institute for two, and sometimes three weeks, 
was occupied in practical demonstrations of the 
best methods then known, of teaching reading, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and 
penmanship. The evenings were employed either 
in study and special preparation for the next day’s 
work, or in listening to instructive lectures upon 
educational topics. There was no sham work, but 
all seemed determined to fit themselves for more 
efficient teaching. Every member was catechised 
and required to give a demonstration of what he or 
she knew about teaching any of these branches. 
The members were sure to find out their deficien- 
cies, and as far as the time would permit they 
were taught how to remedy them, and what kind 
of study and effort was needed on their part to in- 
crease their efficiency as teachers. A grand result 
was secured in that they were aroused and inspired 
to do better work in the school-room. 

Once each day practical lectures were given by 
the conductors un the various branches of school 
management, and on the science and art of teach- 
ing and governing, schools. 

It may be safely affirmed that these institutes 
did more than any other agency to elevate the 
standard of teaching, to give character to the pro- 
fession, and prepare the way for the successful 
establishment of normal schools. They did a work 
which has been the pioneer movement of all the 
real and substantial reforms in the methods of 
school-training. Are the institutes doing as good 
work now? They can and ought to do better 
work, as we have more light. 

In no state was there better institute work done 
in the outset than in New York and Vermont. The 
Empire state has now another opportunity to lead 
off in model institute work if the late progressive 
and inspiring articles of the ScoHooL JourNAL have 
their proper influence. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 
By E. G. HAuLook, Ph. D. 

The present popular demand for more science in 
our courses of study cannot be satisfied by mere 
text-book instruction, Neither mental activity nor 
manual Cexterity can be acquired by this means of 
imparting knowledge. Memorizing scientific text- 
books does not make thinkers, and cramming facts 
is no better than cramming words, 

Real scientific education requires that the mind of 
the pupil should be brought into actual and system- 
atic contact with things, should be face to face with 
real objects so that their properties and relations 
may. become familiar as solid, first-hand mental 
acquisitions. To gain this advantage the pupils 
must themselves observe, experiment and work 
out results of their own. 

All education is at bottom self-education; only 
through exercise of inquiry, inference and judg- 
ment can mental powers be acquired. Two hours 
a week of such exercises, judiciously guided, is 
better than ten hours a week of the customary text- 
book recitutions. Such, at least, is the conviction 
of our ablest men who have given their careful at- 
tention to the educational problem. 





————— 

That looks all very well on paper, says the wea, 
teacher and the parsimonious board, but it is jg, 
practible in any school. It takes time, it tak, 
money, it takes labor; yes, and it takes brains ;, 
teach science that way. Have you none of thy 
in your poor school; then it must be poor in mo, 
senses than one. But high priced teachers ay 
costly apparatus are not a necssity for teaching 
the elements of science in such a manner ag yij 
cultivate the observing powers and plant the see 
of future investigation. 

Perseverance and ingenuity are the chief requin 
ments. The teacher who is ignorant of the fac, 
of the science he is to teach must, of course, lean 
them before he tries to teach them; then his ingy. 
uity will be called in play to devise methods ¢ 
leading his pupils to the discovery of these fac 
Stated in that general way it looks like a very diff. 
cult piece of work, and the teacher who has nevy 
been taught that way himself, shrinks fy 
the attempt to lead others in this new and unknow 
path. 

Those who have gained success in this sort ¢/ 
teaching could perhaps, write out their methoy 
and describe their plans so fully that any man cou) 
follow them, ‘by rule of thumb” as it were. By 
blind adherence to the routine method of anothe 
teacher, however perfect it may be and well adap. 
ed to the occasion that originated it, is sure tj 
bring discredit upon any course of instruction. 

Even object teaching too often consists of hun. 
drum exercises that bear no resemblance, except in 
name, to the real object- teaching. 

In the new and better method of teaching scieng 
no two teachers would follow the same course, nor 
would a thorough teacher use the same method 
with difierent classes. [lustrations that woull 
make a subject clear to a farm lad would utterly 
fail to convince the miller’s son, while a totally 
different line of thought would suggest itself ty 
the son of a carpenter or merchant. Familiar ob 
jects are best to begin with, yet the cotton ball isa 
more familiar object to one person than a sheep is 
to another. 

Nevertheless there are certain lines of thought 
which might be suggested that wouid be of valu 
to the less ingenious or less experience, and it is 
perhaps, to be regretted that so few are willing w 
put upon paper a desciption of the methods that 
they have found useful in any given case. A litt 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Some Common Plants” by 
G. .L..Goodale, is full of suggestions that must bk 
of value to the young teacher of botany, while it 
does not give too full a description of the methods 
and leaves enough for the teacher to supply, in fact 
incites the teacher to hunnt up points only hinted 
at there. 

While botany, mineralogy and physiology offer 
and interesting field, and material for experiments 
are cheap and easily procured, a litttle experienc 
will enable the teacher to make the other science 
equally attractive and to use them for developing 
both the reasoning and observing faculties. How 
this may be done and how the lack of apparatus 
may be overcome would form, we beleive, an it- 
teresting subject for discussion, but it would far er 
ceed the limits of our present article and must # 
least be reserved for another paper. 


OBSTACLES. 


Perseverance is often preached but never mor 
aptly than when preached to the teacher of § 
school. The successful educator who has arrived 
at a point whence he may look back to see what be 
has passed through, will surely be abie to trac 
perseverance interwoven through his past work 
a mysterious but powerful agency. Obstacle 
which present themselves without number in the 
course of every teacher's labors should never colt 
unlooked for; they are the certain attendants o 
the teacher's endeavors. There have always bee? 
dissatisfaction and grumbling about what teache™ 
do,—no matter how well done it may be,—a0 
there is no probability that human nature in this 
t will ever correct itself ; the chronic grul™ 








respec 
bler will be found preserved in his identity whe 
the last trumpet shall have been wound. 
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THEY ARE NOT TEACHERS. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean lately had some very 
jain words about ignorant teachers. The writer 







oe amazing ignorance of many persons hold- 
ing even first grade certificates as teachers in the 
ublic schools of the country is almost incompre- 
hensible. How yoting men and women with suffi- 
ient intelligence to pass any kind of an examina- 
tion in the elementary branches of school instruc- 
ion can dwell in such a land of books, magazines, 
nf newspapers as Ours, and yet remain as unin- 
formed and stupid as veritable dunces and block 
neads on matters covered by such questions as the 
following isan enigma. Yet there are thousands 
of these so-called teachers. In one of the counties 
of this State the present Superintendent submitted 
alist of questions on matters of general informa- 
ion, such as every person of ordinary intelligence 
would be expected to know from conversation and 
a very limited range of reading. As samples of 
these questions and answers give: by teachers 
holding first grade certificate , a correspondent 
writes : 
“The following were named as three living 
American poets: Shakespeare, Byron, and Long- 
fellow. One teacher, however, thought that 
Shakespeare was dead; thought he died abovt 
twenty years ago in Indiana! One teacher said 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’ was written by Longfellow. 
Another thought ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written 
by Byron. One thought a bicycle was a musical 
instrument. One did not know what a telephone 
was, Another did not know that Congress was in 
session the past winter. Another thought Illinois 
had ten United States Senators and New York 
twelve; and he was sure he had voted for the Unit- 
ed States Senators of Illinois. Another thought 
Frelinghuysen was the name of a machine. Several 
had not heard of any of the great floods in this 
country this year, of the Vienna flood, or of the 
star-route trial. Most of these were male teachers. 
Theabove are only a part of the answers. 

“No wonder that a respectable book ag-nt pres- 
ent replied, when asked how he was succeeding: 
‘Do you know it’s hard to sell encyc!opeedias in 
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Asan answer to the question, ‘How do they teach 
agriculture and mechanical science at the State col- 
leges ?” the following memorandum may be given 
showing the means at the command of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, at Manhattan: 

Two farms, of 171 and 100 acres respectively. 

A well planned barn for grain, hay, horses, and 
cattle, and a model piggery of ten pens. 


i) by 
t be 
le it 


nted 


7 Shorthorn, Jersey, Polled Angus, or Aberdeen 
al and Galloway cattle; Berkshire and Essex swine. 
al Farm implements of improved patterns. Orch- 
ing ards and a small fruit garden. 
tom A forest plantation of five acres. 
tus Ornamental grounds; sample rows of ornamental 
‘i and useful shrubs and trees, labeled. 
~ Vegetable garden; a small greenhouse. 
at Chemical laboratory, with seven rooms, fitted 
with tables and apparatus for a class of forty stu- 
dents; also, physical apparatus and meteorological 
instruments. 
Mathematical instruments, models, and patterns 
or for drawing, and charts for illustration. 
{Ml Cabinets of mineral and geological specimens, in- 
ved cluding collections of Professor Mudge, and grow- 
he ing collections in botany, entomology, and zoology, 
w“H@ With some interesting illustrations in ethnology. 
rk. Collection of grains, grasses, and forage plants, 
“Ey *2d of native and foreign woods. 
the Carpenter shop, with separate benches, and tools 
- for twenty students in each class, besides lathe, 
nortising machine, scrol]-saw, and general chest 
ene of tools for fine work. 


Shop for iron work, with forges, vises, drill, etc. 

Printing office, with twenty-five pair of cases, a 
00d assortment of type, a half-medium Gordon 
Press, and a Franklin paper cutter. 










ing thirty-two branch offices, and as many instru- 
ments. 

Sewing rooms, with five machines, models and 
patterns. 

Kitchen laboratory, with range, cooking, and 
table utensils, and dining-room furniture. 

Library and reading room, containing over 3,000 
volumes and 150 periodicals. to which all students 
have access during college hours. 





For the Scoot Journal. 
PRACTICAL. 





Emphasis has long been put on the practical in 
education. By this is usually meant whatever di- 
rectly helps people as artisans to earn bread. Indus- 
trial education is too often understood to be the in- 
cipient process to learning atrade. Even teachers 
too often make industries the end, instead of the 
means of education. But the true idea of the 
kindergarten and the industrial and manual train- 
ing-school for children is play-work, for the sake 
of the discipline. It is, in short, education by ex- 
ercise of both body and mind,—education not of 
the mind alone, but of all the human powers. 

Now man has other powers than those useful in 
bread-winning. He needs avocations, not less than 
a vocation. He can produce and enjoy melodies in 
sound, color, form. He was born an artist. Diso- 
bedience made him an artisan to earn his bread in 
the sweat of his face. The little music, drawing, 
etc., which the majority get in the schools, will 
rarely determine their vocation or add anything 
to their income; but they will surely add some 
refinements to home and new relish for art. 

There is room inthe schools but for the practical 
and the so-called ornamental branches. There is 
room for song, flowers, pictures and other adorn- 
ments of nature and art. Children should be 
taught to admire and enjoy them. None need it 
so much as the very poor; for their homes are 
the most dull and destitute of taste. Certainly in 
primary education no exercise is more practical 
than music and drawing. 
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EXAMINE THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By A. M. Brown. 

More than half of the children in the State gath- 
er, during some portion of the year, in the common 
schools of the rural districts for instruction. 
The attendance in many cases is limited to a de- 
gree that is truly lamentable. The shortage is not 
due so much to the neglect and indifference of the 
teachers as it is to the want of system in the work 
done. Villages, towns and cities have a regular sys- 
tem of examination, and at the close of a term the 
pupil knows his standing, and he is promoted 
accordingly. At the commencement of the scceed- 
ing term, he takes the place to which he is entitled 
and his teacher knows just what work to assign him. 
This is system, without which, in any department 
every effort will be a partial, or total failure. 
Our common schools in the rural districts need a 
system of examinations which will allow the pupils 
to start in on a new term where they left off at the 
close of the last. The custom hetetofore has been 
and now is to go back to the beginning of each 
succ*eding term. The examinations should be ofa 
practical character, and not confined to the strict 
letter of the text-book. The teacher should use 
text-books as helps only, but rise superior to them. 
There is practical matter in most tcxt-books 
which the teacher can use to advantage in apply- 
ing principles. By illustrations with and without 
the blackboard he will so thoroughly teach that he 
will be able to give his pupils a good through ex- 
amination. The outline and material of this may 
be arranged on a chart prepared for that purpose, 
and will be of use to the teacher in the subsequent 
term. It should be preserved as a part of the per- 
manent records of the district. If a pupil has this 
term reached the map of Europe, has had good thor- 
rough drill, is able to stand a creditable examina- 
tion on what he has passed over, next term, and 
the next and soon as long a she attends school ? 





but never be able to get much farther, and will leave 
schowl with no geographical knowledge of what lies 
beyond. If we cannot have a change of this charac- 
ter then let us have a change of text-books so 
abridged that the pupils may go throuh them in a 
term and not be compelled to drag through a dozen 
terms to acquire a variety of practical knowledge 
which life in the country makes desirable and neces- 
sary. Every branch of the scienes, the arts, manufac- 
tures and inventions annually improve; new appli- 
cations of principles add much every year to the 
sum of hnman happiness and power; but the 

schools drag along in the same old rut. Shall 

another generation witness the same irregularitiés, 

the same uncertainties, and the same poor results ¢ 

Has any teacher in the rural districts any sugges- 

tions to make on a subject of such vital importance? 

Readers wil] bear in mind that the rural schools 

cannot be successfully run on the academic or nor- 

mal plan, and that nine-tenths of the suggestions 

on school economy point directly to the benefit of 

graded schools only. 





TEACH POLITENESS. 





A teacher was conversing with a visitor, when a 
pupil came from a class-room evidently to be re 
primanded. The teacher went to show the school- 
room to the visitor, and was gone an hour. On 
her return there stood the pupil waiting for the 
censure, 
‘* Why, my dear girl, how sorry I am thatI for- 
got about you. You will excuse me, I hope? I 
ought to have seen to you before I went away. 
Now what were you sent to me for ?” 
‘*I spoke impolitely to the teacher.” 
‘* Will you please say to Miss H. that I wish she 
would excuse you. You must be polite to her; 
and I will be polite to you, and thus, we shall be 
happy here.” 
The visitor was indeed gratified—for pupils learn 
politeness as they do other things—by seeing it 
practised. 
To give rules of politeness is not enough. Prac- 
tice is better. A lady wentinto a large store where 
there were a number of young salesmen, and asked 
to look at a boy’shat. After looking at several, 
she said : ‘1 will look at a number six and five- 
eights, if you can find one conveniently,” thinking 
the girl might have to search through a large pile 
of them, and regretting the trouble it was causing. 
The face of the young girl brightened as she said, 
with real gratitude, but with a pathetic tone, ‘‘ No 
one ever says to us: ‘If you can find one con- 
veniently.’” The teacher often forgets to be polite. 
He thinks he is hired to teach and make the chil- 
dren mind, and he does not say ‘‘thank you,” or 
act as though he appreciated anything done for 
him. That person may make many happy who 
goes through the school-room with a smile and a 
kind word. 
Tue Recess QuEstion.—Supt. Phipps, of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, at his regular monthly meeting with 
the teachers considered the practice introduced in 
several cities of dispensing with the usual recess in 
the higher grades at mid-session, and proportion- 
ately shortening the session, from six to five hours 
aday. The cities of Rochester, and Albany, N. Y., 
Newton, Mass., and some others, have adopted this 
practice, and the results are very favorably spoken 
of. (1) A continuous school session without inter- 
ruptions in school-work. (2) Better health of pu- 
pils on account of freedom from exposure to cold 
and wet weather in the midst of each session. (3) 
Discipline easier on account of freedom from recess 
troubles. (4) Less in-door confinement for chil- 
dren. (5) Parents are pleased to have their chil- 
dren at home more hoursoftheday. (6) More time 
for sonphens to attend R= the engy at of gahost 
w ~ i , " 
oe tg A a Meng 
Less frequent o ities for vicious 
pupils to come in contact with, and corrupt other 
— A few minutes are allowed for calisthenic, 
ve exervises in the school, during which the 
windows are opened to secure proper ventilation. 
The teachers when called upon to give their views 











He may reach the map of Europe again and again 
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SCHOOL OCCUPATIONS £OR THE PRIMARY 
CLASS. 


By Kate B. Davis. 

Iemploy with good results in a country district 
school, the following plan : 

First, I get soine pasteboard boxes—I use turead 
boxes, about seven inches long. by three wide,—as 
many as you have pupils in the primary class. 
Make cushions of these by filling with saw-dust or 
bran, :acking it hard ; on top of this put a piece 
of carpet the size of the box; cover with unbleavb- 
ed cotton cloth, drawing it tightly and sewing it 
firmly to the bottom of the box, 

Next whittle handles about, the size of a com- 
mon penholder and half as long; insert in the ends 
of these No, 3needles. These are used for p rforat- 
ing. Get stiff white cardboard ; cut it in squares 
about four by four inches in size ; cover these with 
paper by folding it about them; have the paper 
ruled into quarter of an inch squares. Then, wich 
a few sheets of tissue paper, some blunt-pointed 
worsted needles, and a skein of split zephyr of each 
of the primary colors, you have, at the expense of 
about fifty cents and a few evenings’ work, materi- 
al enough to furnish a variety of work for the chil- 
dren for several weeks. Keep the cushionsin a 
basket ; the needles, cards and worsted in separate 
boxes. 

When it is time to use them have one of the 
pupils furnish each child with a cushion, a needle 
and acard. Have them put the card on the cush- 
ion, holding it with the left hand; take the needle 
in the right hand and make a perforation at the 
intersection of each line, taking care to hold the 
needle upright and have the perforations come ex- 
actly where the lines cross. 

If the children work carefully it will take some- 
time to do this, and will probably be enough for 
one afternoon. At night take the paper covers off 
and with a lead pencil lightly draw lines. 

Next day have the worsted needles readyfilled and 
let the children sew the patterns. Have one of the 
older girls attend to threading the needles, etc., 
and don’t forget to tie the needle to the worsted, 
or the children will be continually losing them, 
and that may try the patience of the teacher. If 
the children have had object-lessons, they will pro- 
bably know the names of the various lines, angles, 
etc., and will be pleased to recognize them. They 
will a'so know the names of the colors. After they 
can sew the first design nicely, more Ccifficult ones 
can be drawn. Occasionally allow the pupils to 
make their own patterns. 

For variety, if the teacher is not much of an 
artist, take the tissue paper and trace the outlines 
of some of the Kate Greenaway figures, simple 
leaves, flowers, etc.—anything where the outlines 
are distinct—cover the cardboard with it and have 
the cLildren perforate on the lines. The result will 
be a pretty picture to stand in the window, 

With these materials a teacher can furnish quite 
a variety of different occupations which the cliil- 
dren will delight in—at least mine do. If each 
day's work is prepared beforehand and one of the 
larger girls has been told just what to do while 
overseeing the work, it will take but a few moments 
of the teacher’s time each day. 
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WORD EXERCISE. 


SYNONYMS, 

I. Classify the synonyms in the following mixed- 
up vocabulary so that there shall be five classes 
with three words each:—curve, fright, raise, fear, 
séold, rank, dread, bend, hoist, blame, lift, turn, 
chide, class, grade. 

Il, Classify the following into classes of three 
words each :— 


mend, emulation, avarice, bind, fullness, dwell, 
meditate, fasten, dress, competition, reside, cupidi- 
ty, apparel, patch. 

III. Classify the following into classes of four 
words each :— 

Specimen, dislike, model, incapable, heedless- 
ness, proverb, disdain, unfit, disciple, pattern, con 
temn, scorn, inadvertence, maxim, unable, thought- 
lessness, sample, incompetent, disgust, despise, 
adage, inattention, follower, aversion, partisan, 
saying, distaste. imitator, 

IV. Classify the following into classes of five 
words each :— 

Verge, forcible, mild, permanent, common, brink, 
distemper, border, frequent,malady,quiet,ordinary, 
cogent, gentle, lasting, edge, strong, usual, margin, 
durable, powerful, undecaying, potent, customary, 
sickness, meek, disease, perpetual, ailing, pacific. 
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OBJECT LESSON. 


DUCKS. 

If the object is wanting, a picture takes its place; 
and the subject. Ducks, is written upon the board. 
As each point is taken up, it is placed upon the 
board; the pupils, if they can, spelling the words. 
The question is asked, *‘ Ducks are of what color ?” 
‘““White, brown, gray.” ‘* What kind of feet?” 
‘*Web feet.” ‘‘Why are they called web feet?” 
‘** Because there is a thin skin, like a web, between 
the claws.” ‘‘Do you know of any other birds 
that have web feet?” ‘‘The goose and swan.” 
‘‘How can they walk with these large webbed 
feet ?” ‘They cannot walk or run fast, but they 
will use their feet for swimming.” ‘‘ Yes, they move 
them back and forth like oars or paddles.” ‘‘ What 
kind of bills do ducks have?” ‘Large and flat, 
to help them get their food.” ‘Where do they 
get their food?” ‘‘From the water and mud.” 
“What do ducks live upon?” ‘‘Grain and fish.” 
‘“*Yes, and plants which they find in the water: 
also oysters and clams.” ‘‘What is there alike 
about oysters and clams ?” ‘‘ They both havea hard 
shell.” ‘‘ And what kind of a body, hard or soft ?” 
“Soft.” ‘‘Now, because they have a soft body, 
they are called mollusks, from a word meaning 
soft; so what else does the duck live upon ?”’ ‘ Mol- 
lusks.” ‘‘ Do they live all the time in the water, as 
fish do ?” ‘‘ No; they can fly.” ‘ Yes; and they build 
their nests upon the land, and some of them are in 
tbe habit of building their nests in trees.” ‘‘ Did any 
of you ever see any wild ducks?” ‘ Do they travel 
alone or in flocks ?” ‘‘In flocks.” ‘‘ At what time of 
the year have you seen them?” ‘‘In the fall.” ‘‘ In 
what direction were they going ?” ‘‘South.” ‘‘ Have 
you ever seen them at any other season of the year,” 
‘* Yes, in the spring.” ‘‘ Were they going in the same 
direction ?” ‘‘No; north.” *‘Can you tell me why 
they go south in the fall and north again in the 
spring?” ‘‘ Because it is too cold in the north 
during the winter, so they go south where it is 
warmer.” ‘‘Is the duck useful to us in any way ?” 
“Yes, it is used for food.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE BEST CONVERSATION. 


It. is not hetter to say retire when you mean go to 
bed; Sunday is the better name for the first day of 
the week ; posted is not nearly so elegant as inform- 
ed good taste forbids the use of party as meaning 
a person; pants is not as good as pantaloons and 
trousers is best of the three; when one is mad he is 
érazy and not simply angry ; gents is unpardonable, 
and when a few persons get to discussing a proposi 
tion of some kind it does not by any means amount 
to a movement. 

I do not ask the JOURNAL readers to paste this in 


their hats for reference, but read it again and let 
it paste itself on the memory. ° 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ You see, grandma, we 
perforate an aperture in the apex, and a corresponding 
aperture in the hase. and by applying the egg to the lips 
ard forcibly inhaling the’ breath, the shell is entirely 
oe of its contents.” ‘ Dear me,” exclaimed the 
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SAUCY PUPILS. 


Lucy A. YENDES. 

As the teacher is the school is, with but few ey. 
ceptions, and the teachers who compiain of saycj. 
ness among their pupils might often profitably 
pluck the beam from their own eye, before criticis. 
ing the mote in the eyes of their pupils. The 
teacher who enters the school-room with a courte 
ous ‘‘Good-morning!” will, in nine cases out of tey, 
be greeted with a similar politeness. If, on the 
contrary, he enters silently, or, at best wit) 
“* Hello!’ he need iook for nothing better than rude 
staring in the one case, or a disrespectful *‘ Hello 
yourself?” in the other. Again, in requesting 
favor, however slight, ifit is prefaced with ‘If yoy 
please,” by the teacher, and received with an ‘| 
thank you” the courtesy will generally be recipro 
cated. Butif *‘Hand me that book!” ‘Ring the 
bell!” etc., etc. are inconstant use by the teacher 
the tone of the pupils will certainly not be much 
better. Itis not natural for water to rise to any 
greater height than its source; and a school that ig 
more polite than the teacher —or less so—is equally 
unnatural. Therefore to prevent or overcome 
habits of impertinence in pupils,— 

1. Greet your pupils with the same degree of 
politeness you wish in return, 

2. Preface your own requests as you desire them 
to preface theirs. 

3. Recognize every favor as such, and acknowl- 
edge with ‘“‘I thank you.” 

4. Do not tolerate any rudeness to each other, 
any more than if directed to yourself. 

5. Discourage loese habits of speech among the 
children, and cultivate their self-respect, so that 
they will be ashamed of every inadvertent misde 
meanor and will never premeditate any. 

In other words—briefly— be a living example of 
what you wish and expect in them. 

If, after a thorough trial, the above does not pro- 
duce politeness among your pupils, then the old 
rule that ‘‘ like produces hke” must be discarded. 





Wor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
IDEAS, THEN LANGUAGE. 


The child is created with senses that are active at 
the very outset; he is able to hear, see, feel, taste, 
and handle things almost as soon as born. These 
facts teach us that a knowledge of things is the 
first in order; they show us that we are first to 
deal with things themselves. Real knowledge isa 
knowledge of things, things seen, handled, tasted. 
Words are representatives of knowledge; they are 
signs either vocal or written by which we think of 
things. 

The child is shown a ball, he feels of it, he com- 
presses it, he observes its form. There is no addi- 
tion to his knowledge to tell him that it is a ‘*ball,” 
that it is hard, elastic, or round. If he really ob- 
serves those qualities, he will need a name for 
them, and tell him to say ‘“‘the ball is elastic,” 
and then not prove it by throwing it on the floor,is 
not the way to give ideas or language. Let him 
take the ball, give him its name, cause him to ex- 
ervise his senses on it, and when a quality has been 
distinctly observed give him the name. Let him 
have the idea firmly fixed first, then will come the 
name. 

The pupil grasps the article. If he is very young, 
it is enough to say, “‘ball.” If he is old enough, he 
will say, ‘it is a ball.” Turning it over he will say, 
“it is round,” “it is hard.” Throwing it on the 
ground he will see it bound, and he will say, ‘“‘it is 
elastic.” This will exemplify the great truth— 
‘ideas first, then language.” 

In more advanced students the same truth must 
coitrol the teaching. It is not uncommon in geo- 
metry to set a pupil to learn many definitions to 
start with. He learns what a sector or equilateral 
triangle is through a definition; then he should 
be shown a triangle, maie to measure the sides, 
and then having found them equal, be told to make 
a name, or give the name. ‘True it will take more 
time; but the-art of teaching has ity laws. 
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SCATTER THE GERMS OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 





Amos M. KELLoge. 















1. Scat-ter thegermsof the beau - ti - ful! 
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pol we gath-er dai - ly, And we learn the goiden rule; Still iring, never tiring, That is what it choo 
2. Lessons over,then each rover Laughs the happy hours es Me ten: . at Po the Was we as ateleees 


$. Work and play we min-gle dai-ly, Both we do with lov-ing zest; Never tiring, still 





rry playmates, blithe and gay mates.That’s the way we do at school. 


Till the sun sinks in the west, 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“FRIDAY AFTERNOON.” 


By J. W. Barker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In many schools on Friday afternoon the regul- 
ar work is suspended and pieces are spoken, songs 
are sung, and “‘compositions” read. Those inter- 
ested in these special exercises will be glad to be 
present, while others not especially interested in 
this direction will be glad to be away, so that it 
comes to pass that Friday afternoon in many 
schools is by no means a profitable time. It is of- 
en full of work and worry, rather than a time of 
pleasure and profit. ‘‘Rhetorical exercises” are 
often crowded into Friday afternoon. And so, even 
in well-regulated schools, Friday afternoon is prolif- 
ic of truancy and general discomfiture and dis- 
order. 

Long experience has proved to me that the best 
method is to dispense with special exercises. Two 
or three exercises of this kind at the opening of 
school each morning will prove more than a sub- 
stitute. Let there be one reading or a recitation, 
a song or instrumental music, and perhaps a com- 
position. This will be an attractive and pleasant 
introduction to the work of the day, and will soon 
accumulate a stock of exercises from which the 
teacher may draw for special entertainment. These 
exercises should be well prepared, and then they 
will be profitable and enjoyable. Ten minutes 
spent in this way every morning will improve the 
time, and will absorb the supply of supplementary 
exercises as they accumulate. 


SS ee re a 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A LESSON IN MORALS. 


By L. A. G. 

The teacher writes upon the black-board : 

The gentleman ee 
And the pupils write the same upon paper; the 
teacher then calls for words expressing the charac- 
ter of a true gentleman, guiding them to select 
right words. As each word is written on the board 
it is written by the class upon their paper, until a 
sufficient number have been collected. 

I used the above the morning after a fight upon 
the playground between James and John. When 
it was finished we had: 

courteous, kind, 
Is—- wil to work and study, 
honorable, benevolent. 
Is not— intemperate, selfish, 
profane, quarrelsome. 

I put emphasis upon the word ‘ quarrelsome;” 

then I wrote the word ‘“‘whén,” the 





The gentleman 


to preserve their papers, and each day to compare 
it with their conduct. 

Before school closed for the day the home of 
James took fire, and in the absence of a better force, 
the boys were called to act as firemen. John was 
the first to mourt the burning building, and with 
naked hands tear away the flaming shingle. The 
fire was soon extinguished. The next day the boys 
realized that true greatness consists of more than 
power to fight. This conversation produced excel- 
lent results. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


The teacher must make it a daily duty to enlarge 
and beautify the pupil's vocabulary. One of the 
best ways is to keep a record of the common ex- 
pressions used by the pupils, and tell them what is 
more appropriate. There are certain expressions 
that are not ungrammatical but inelegant. The 
word *‘ nice” is used in the place of other words far 
more appropriate and expressive. The pupil will say. 





‘A nice morning,” for “A fine morning.” 
‘‘A nice house,” * “A snug house.” 
“Tt tastes nice,” - “It tastes delicious.” 
“She looks nice,” ‘** “She looks charming.” 
“She is a nice girl,” ** “She isa charming girl.” 
‘*He acts nice,” ‘* “He acts gracefully.” 
“He did it nicely,” “ “He did it skilfully.” 
‘*A nice sermon,” * “An elegant sermon.” 
‘A nice child,” y “A fine child.” 
“A nice companicn,” ‘‘ ‘An agreeable companion.” 


“The wateris nice,” ‘‘ ‘The water is refreshing.” 
The word ‘‘nice” is generally applied to (1) things 
pleasing to the senses, as ‘‘a nice pie,” (2) expres- 
sive of skill, as ‘‘a nice distinction,” ‘‘a nice taste,” 
and in England it is used as in this country for (3) 
pleasing, as a ‘‘a nice dress”—but this is wrong. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


SHIPS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.—Several ships 
belonging to the Spanish Armada were driven by 
storm on the west coast of Ireland and wrecked. 
It has been ascertained that two of these vessels 
are lying off the coast of Donegal wrecked, one of 
them at Mullahgderg, in Rosas, the other some 
miles further north. About the end of the last cen- 
tury the country people raised some brass cannon 
beloning to these vessels, and they were broken up 
and sold. The cannon secured were marked with 
the royal arms of Spain. They succeeded m rais- 
ing the anchor, which they deposited in the British 
museum. 


THE. ODEs? TREE IN THE WoRLD.—The oldest tree 








tree, of the sacred city of Amarapoora, in Burmah. 
It was planted 288 B. C., and is therefore now 2,170 
years old. Sir James Emerson Tennent gives rea- 
son for believing that the tree is really of this won- 
derful age, and refers to historic documents in 
which it is mentioned at different dates, as 182 
A.D., 223 A.D., and so on to the presentday. ‘‘To 
it,” says Sir James, *‘kings have dedicated their 
dominions, in testimony of a belief that it is a 
bran -h of the identical fig tree under which Buddha 
reclined at Urumelaya when he underwent his 
apotheosis.” Its leaves are carried away asstream- 
ers by pilgrims, but it is too sacred to touch witha 
knife, and therefore they are only gathered when 
they fall. The King Oak in Windsor Forest, Eng- 
laud, is 1,000 years old. 
an eile 

NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 
May 22.--The state entry of the Czar into Moscow was celebrat- 
ed with magnificent pomp.—Dean Bradley made arrangements to 
place the bust of Longfellow in the poets corner Westminster 
Abbey, 
May °3.—The Suez Coal Company announced that they will be- 
gin the cutting of a parallel canal across the Isthmus forthwith, 
and have applied to the English Goverments for their support 
in obtaining the necessary concession of land from the Khedive. 
—A disastrous fire broke out in the Russian Navigation Company's 
building yards at Sebastopol and destroyed machinery, models 
and the workshop for ironciads. 
May 24.—France began war with Madagasar.—Jn St. Clair 
County, UL, the striking coal miners engaged in a general riot 
—The great suspension bridge between New York and Brooklyn 
was opened to the public with ceremonies and celcbrating 
May 25.—There wasa riotous attack on the Jews of Rostoff 
Russia.—The Emperor of Germany decreed the celebration of the 
10 and 11 of next November as the 400th anniversary of Martin 
Luther's birthday.—A steamboat explosion near Lakeville, Cal., 
killed eighteen persons. 
Mav 26.—France and China prepared for immediate war.— The 
commander of the French army in Tonquin, Capt. Riviere, was 
killed 
May 27.—Alexander UI was crowned as Czar of all the Rossians 
at Moscow.—Fifteen hundred anarchists engaged in the demon- 
stration at the graves of the communists in Pere la Chaise, Paris. 
May 28.—At Belleville, Il)., the striking coul miners became 80 
riotous as to necessitate the Governor's ordering out the State 
milita.—The poll tax as a qualification for voting wes abolished 
in Massachusetts. 


* 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed among the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day] 
One cannot always be a hero, but one can always 
be a man.-—-GOETHE. 
‘* THE work of the world is done by few ; 
God asks that a part of it be done by you.” 
LIFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindnesses 
and small obligations, given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart,and secure comfort.— 
Sm H. Davy. 
** WHat shall I do to be forever known ?” 
Thy duty ever. 
** Did this full many who yet sleep unknown?” 
Oh, never, never ! 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown ; 
Divine their lot. —SCHILLER. 
A WorRTHY Quaker thus wrote : I expect to pass 
through this world but once; if, therefore there 
be any kindness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do to any fellow human being, let me do it 
now. Letme not defer or neglect it, for J shall not 
pass this way again. Let this be my epitaph : 
What | spent, I bad ; 
What I saved, I left behind ; 
What I gave away 1 took with me. 
LITTLE moments ! Oh, how swiftly 
Are they ever rushing on ! 
We have only time to grasp them 
Ere they're gone, forever gone ! 
Spend them so that, in the evening 
Of our life, hope’s cheering rays 
Will grow brighter in the memory 
Of our well-spent youthful days. 
PLACE one bit of useful knowledge 
On another tiny mite, 
Keep on adding, time will make them 
Shine with wisdom's burning light. 
Each small act of perseverance 
Nerves you to some greater deed ; 
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THE MODEL AMERICAN GIRL. 


FOR RECITATION. 
A practical, plain young girl ; 
Wot-afraid-of-the-rain young girl ; 
A poetical posy, 
A ruddy and rosy, 
A helper-of-self young girl. 
At-home-in-her-place young girl ; 
A never-will-lace young girl ; 
A toiler serene, 
A life pure and clean, 
A princess-of-peace young girl. 
A wear-her-own-hair young girl ; 
A free-from-a-stare young girl; 
Improves every hour, 
No sickly sunflower, 
A wealth-of-rare-sense young girl. 
Plenty-room-in-her-shoes young girl ; 
No indulger-in-blues young girl ; 
Not a bang on her brow, 
To fraud, not a bow, 
She's a just-what-she-seeme-young girl ; 
Not areader-of-trash young girl ; 
Not a cheap-jewel-flash young girl ; 
Neither flippant nor lax, 
Nor a chewer of ‘‘ wax.” 
A marvel-of-sense young girl. 
A lover-of-prose young gir! ; 
Nor a turn-up-your-nose young girl ; 
Not aslattern nor shrew, 
But a *‘ know what I do,” 
And a matter-of-fact young girl. 
A rightly-ambitious young girl ; 
Red-lips, most-delicious young girl ; 
A sparkling clear eye, 
That says “I will try,” 
A sure-to-succeed young girl. 
An honertly-courting young girl ; 
A never-seen-flirting young girl ; 
A quiet and pure, 
A modest, demure, 
A fit-for-a-wife young girl. 
A sought-every where young girl ; 
A future-most-fair young girl ; 
An ever discreet, 
We too seldom meet, 
This queen-among-queens young girl. 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
“REAL HARD STUDY." 


DIALOGUE. 

CHARACTERS: Esther and Ida. 

[Seated together, resolved to spend the entire evening 
in hard study.] 

Esther, (Vigorously engaged with her history.] 

E. In 1673 Marquette discovered the Mississippi. In 
1678 Marquette dis—— What did you say, Ide? 

Ida. I say [ would much rather see one’s hair coiled 
than braided. 

E. Yes; so would I. It’s much more stylish, and 
then it looks classical, too; but how do you like—Oh, 
dear, I never will learn this lesson! In 1868 Lafayette 
discovered the Wisconsin. In 1868 Lafayette discovered 
the——well ! what’s the matter with me anyhow? In 
1673 Marquette discovered the Mississippi. 

I, I think you remarked that before. 

E. Marquette discovered the Mississippi in— 

I, I don’t care if he did. I suppose the Mississippi 
would have got along just as well if Marquette had never 
looked at it. Now, see here, Ide, is there anything about 
my looks to give you to understand that I know when 
Columbus discovered Jamestown, and how George 
Washington won the battle of Shiloh? Of course there 
isn't. History is a horrible study anyhow. 

I. [Caressing the pages of her French grammar.] No 
use either. Now French is so muchnicer. One can intro- 
duce French phrases very often and everybody must know 
that she has studied the language. What is the lesson 
to-morrow? Oh, yes, conjugation of parler. Let’s see : 
how does it commence? Je parle, tu parle, il parle— 
il par—well, il, then ! 

E. [Casting aside the history] But, Ide, conjugations 
don’t amount to anything ; I know some phrases that 
are appropriate here and there, and in most every local- 
ity, and how's anybody going to know but what I have 
the conjugations all by heart ? 

I. Have you got your geometry? [Reaching after 
her geometry.) __ yet bang 

E. Geometry? No, T am just going to study it. Thirty 


fifth, isn’t it ? [Takes up. the geometry.] Let the triangle 
ABC, triangle A B—say, Ide, have you read about the 
young Duke of Newcastle? I think it is simply gorge- 
ous. I am completely fascinated with it. 

I. Oh, this theorem ! Let the triangle A B C be right- 
angled at B. On the side BC erect the square B D. On 
the side A Bthe square A I. Onthe side—did I tell 
you Professor Carracioli gove me a new piece to-day—a 
sonata? It is really intense. The tones fairly stir my 
soul. Iam never going to take anything but sonatas 
after this. I got another new piece, too. Its name is 
Etudes. Isn’t it funny. I asked Tommy this noon what 
it means, and he says it is Greek fornothing. It isquite 
apropos, for there is really nothing to it— the same thing 
over and over. 

E. [Resuming study] Where wasI? O yes; the side 
A C, the square A E, draw the line; come on, let's go 
at your astronomy. It’s on Are the planets inhabited ? 
Now, I think they are, andI have thought about it a 
great deal. I banged my hair again lastnight. Iwant- 
ed a Langtry bang just too bad for any use, but pa 
raved, and I had to give in. Yes, I think they are in- 
habited. I should like to visit some of them, but you 
would not catch me living on Venus. Eight seasons! 
just think how often we would have to have new out- 
fits tokeep up with the styles. 

I. [Rising and gathering up books.| Well, one cannot 
study their eyes out, that’s all. 

E. [Also concluding her work.) What! you are not 
going? Iam sosorry, but I suppose you are tired. I 
am. It always makes me so sick to study a whole even- 
ing like this. I think the teacher ought to give usa 
picture. 





VALUE OF SCIENCE. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 


{ Part of an address made by Peter Cooper, when the 
bag) HS hema of New York confered on him 


ents of 
the degree of LL. D., 


I find myself compelled to believe that science is 
a rule or law of God by which the movements of 
the material creation are rendered intelligible to 
man, and that science itself is nothing more nor less 
than a knowledge of this law or rule, actually dem- 
onstrated by the experience of mankind. Believ- 
ing this. I have given the labors of a long lile 
to the advancement and diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, feeling assured that when christianity 
itself comes to be felt in all its purity, power and 


force, it will then be found to be a simple system, 
a science, a rule of life to guide and regulate the 
actions of mankind. M+r experience has compelled 
me to believe that it is to the application of science 
to the laws of life that we must look for all future 
improvements in the condition of mankind, sci- 
ence, my friends, is a development of the laws and 
purposes of the Deity. They are lawsthat in them 
selves are so wise and good that they will never 
require to be altered, amended or revoked. They. 
like their Author, will remain without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. Itisthe power to know 
and understand these laws that elevates men above 
the level of the trute. It is, my friends, upon a 
right and wise application of these laws that we 
must look for a present salvation from all the possi- 
ble evils to which an infinite wisdom has thought 
it best to subject us in order to perfecting nature, 
capable of an endless expansion in knowledge and 
power over the material universe. Science is the 
key to unlock the rich treasures of nature—to un- 
veil its beauties and secure those blessings so richly 
stored up in nature for the use and the elevation 
of mankind. I trust that the time will come when 
the knowledge and application of science and art 
will so elevate the hearts of men as to raise them 
above the tinselled toys of those grovelling pur- 
suits that now so thoroughly en their thoughts. 
Science is the means that God has given to unve'l 
and bring to light a great and glorious purpose an 
adaptation of means to ends, runuing through and 
connecting the movements of every icle of 
matter throughout the vast fabric of creation. 
Such a purpose, in the mind of infinite goodness, 
could not do jess than to organize, individualize 
and immortalize all the innumerable minds with 
power to receive and communictate happiness, to 
all eternity. It should never be forgotten that the 
universe moves in obedience to laws so wise and 
good that they will never required to be amended, 
altered or revoked. It is the pro business of 
true science and philosophy, to work in harmony 
with these laws. They have forever connected 
health with temperance and peace with virtue. 
For one, I indulge the hope that science will fully 
unfold the mystery of our being and show the law 
of our progress written upon ail the varied leaves 
of creation, demonstrating the wisdom, the power 
and the goodness of 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 82. —No small amount of excitement 
has been caused by the action of the trustees of the 20), 
ward, in filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Schlater, who was first assistant. Instead of advanc. 
ing Mr. H. J. Heidenis who was second assistant, they 
selected Mr. Hardy, from No. 75. Had not Mr. Heiden. 
nis so splendid a record this would not be a strange 
matter, but he is esteemed to be a man of superior abili. 
ties as a teacher; he has devoted himself to his profes. 
sion with earnestness deserving all praise. Severa| 
letters have been sent in respecting this matter. One 
says ‘* Mr. Heidenneis has been wronged ; he has been 
seven years in the school, has been three times in Europe 
to improve himself as a teacher, holds a state certificate, 
has a high record. The result of this action is most dis. 
couraging, we work with the hope of advancement and 
don't get it."—Another says, ‘‘Canwe be encouraged 
in our work if the expectation of advancement is 
taken away? Weare men; we feel such things deeply, 
Mr. Heidennis is injured fifty per cent in his standing 
as a teacher.” 

AT the annual reception of the American Museum of 
Natural History there were 2,500 visitors. 

Pror. H. P. SmiTH is giving instruction to class 
teachers under the auspices of the Principal’s Associa- 
tion. Subject: ‘‘Method of Teaching “Drawing in 
Primary Grades.” 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College of 
the City of New York, R. V. Kenyon and E, Igen were 
appointed tutors ; it was resolved to appropriate $4,000 
in addition to the $16,000 abead, given for the build. 
ing of a laboratory and workshop. 

AT the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington Heights, last week. 
there was an exhibition by the pupils, including tests 
in articulation and lip reading, and recitations in the 
sign language. A little child represented many of the 
most common birds by imitating the peculiarities of 
their flight, and the spectators were amused by the re- 
presentation in pantomime of Mark Twain’s story of the 
Genoa guide and the statue of Columbus, The guide's 
obsequiousness, pride, astonishment and indignation 
were as evident as though manifested by speech. 





At the twenty-fourth annual commencement of Coop- 
er Union last Saturday evening diplomas were present- 
ed to thirteen graduates of the Woman’s Art School, 
and to three graduates of the Evening School of Science. 


( Secretary Abram S. Hewitt read his annual report. The 


small number of graduates, he said, did not indicate the 
work done by this institution, for comparatively few 
complete the four years’ course. At the close of the 
present year 955 pupils received certificates in telegra- 
phy. Thirty-six teachers were employed. Additional 
endowment had become a necessity. There were 1,400 
applicants for admission to the Woman's Art School 
last year, and out of this number only 300 could be re- 
ceived. Last year the expenses materially exceeded the 
receipts for the first time. Mr. Hewitt made an appeal 
for additional endowment. He spoke eloquently of 
Peter Cooper, and the announcement that the children 
of Mr. Cooper will contribute during the coming year 
the sum of $100.000 in addition to the bequest of $100- 
000 in their father’s will called forth jrolonged ap- 
plause. 
ELSEWHERE. 

MissouRI.—The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
holds its 22nd annual session at Sweet Springs, Mo., 
June 26, 27 and 28, 1883. The usual attractions are 
promised, Fuller notice next week. 

New Jersey.—The National Education Assembly is 
announced to meet at Ocean Grove, N. J., August 10, 
tiand 12. Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D.D., will conduct the 
exercises. Program will appear in due time. 

NortH CAROLINA.—The State Normal School, Wilson, 
N.C., holds 1ts third annual session June 19th, to July 
19th, 1888. The officers of instruction are Prof, Julius 
L. Tomlinson, A. M., Prof. Esmond V, DeGraff, A. M., 
and Prof. Jno. F, Bruton. 

New YorkK.—The Delaware Literary Institute, Frank- 
jin, New York, has made most satisfactory progress 
during the spring term. Prof. C. H. Verrill is the prin- 
cipal and has done an excellent work; he is esteemed 
as a most earnest and efficient educator. 

Trexas.—Forty-two Summer Institutes are to be held 
in Texas, at. different points in the State, this season. 
The teachers of the State are to be tbat 
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prought within their reach. The evening lectures 
should be such as will interest the people in this move- 
ment. 

CoxpucToRrs.—Our list of Institute Conductors is this 
week added to as follows : 

Jacob H. Major, Port Carbon, Pa. 

J. G. Cannon, Miller’s Tavern, Va. 

G. B. Morrison, Liberty, Mo. 

Jabez eras 186 Bellefontaine street, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

CHICAGO, és, —\Chiston H. Ham has been successful 
in arousing public sentiment here on the subject of 
manual training. A report by him of the result of a 
yisit to Washington University, St Louis, was printed 
in the Chicago Tribune, which warmly supported the 
same editorially. Now, through the Commercial Club 
$100,000 has been subscribed, a lot has been secured, and 
ground will be soon broken for a School of Manual 
Training in Chicago. 

VirGinta.—The closing exercises of the Hampton 
Norual School took place May 24, at Fortress Monroe, 
and called together a large number of prominent educa- 
tors from the North. and others interested in the colored 
and Indian races. The school has about six hundred 
students, over one hundred of whom are Indian boys 
and girls. These are taught the English branches, 
farming and various trades. Professor Newell, of Bal- 
timore, and Dr. Farber, of Boston, made short addresses 
to the students. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Preparations are being made by 
Supt. T. M. Balliett and the teachers of Carbon county 
to get up a social gathering of the teachers of the state, 
at Glen Onoko, near Mauch Chunk. No place could 
have been more suitable and pleasant for such a gather- 
ing. It is believed there will be alarge number of 
teachers present. July 13th has been fixed upon as the 
day for the meeting. This will be the day after the ad- 
journment of the State Teachers’ Association at Wil- 
liamsport, and will make it convenient for the members 
to attend. 


Iowa.—An interesting and profitable teachers’ asso- 
ciation was held at Cedar Falls, Black Hawk Co., April 
21. The first exercise was a contest in history and ge- 
ography by the pupils of Miss Idella Chapman’s school. 
The class was divided into two parties upon the respec-- 
tive merits of England and France in regard to advan- 
tagesand progress in manufactures, urts, sciences, etc. 
Miss Reuilland told what she saw in the primary 
schools of Chicago. She thought Iowa schools would 
not suffer by comparison. Discussion ef phonics occu- 
pied considerable time. Prof. Bingham thought the 
sound of a letter of more importance than the name. 
When the discussion closed some good work in map- 
drawing from a country school was exhibited. The 
County Superintendent said that he should consider 
mene from the schools a part of the examinations here— 
after. 

Iowa.—The Marshall County Normal Institute will 
convene at Marshalltown July 30, 1883, and continue in 
session three weeks. The aim of the Institute will be to 
develop thought and to improve the methods of primary 
teaching. The County Superintendent says with ear- 
nestness : “To you, teachers of Marshall county, it is 
unnecessary to present the value of the Normal Insti- 
tute. Your evident appreciation of this means of pro- 
fessional culture in the past makes it unnecessary. 
There are good reasons, however, why the attendance 
this year should be general and for the full term. The 
first is that the most proficient know little of the great 
art of teaching. The most skillful, those who are in 
love with the profession, who do their work in a spirit 
of humility, believing that there is much yct to be learn- 
ed, and who are constantly improving, are most sensi- 
tive to the defects in our methods of training ; and con- 
versely, the denser the ignorance in regard to both the 
principles and the art, the greater the blundering 
assurance.” 

THE summer schools of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will be in session this summer as 
follows: At Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey,—August 
2nd, Lyman Abbott. D.D., “‘ The Theology of St. Paul;” 
8rd, J. B, Thomas, D.D., “Darwin, Emerson, and the Gos- 
pel;” 4th, Charles F. Deems, 14-D., ** Anniversary Ad- 
dress; 6th, E. F. Burr, D.D., “* Certain Insignia of Organic 
Species;’ 7th, Rev. A, H. Bradford, *‘ Heredity Environ- 
ment and Religion.” At Richfield Springs, New York,— 
August 2ist, J. H. Rylance, D.D., “‘ Counter Currents ;” 
22d, Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D., “Natural Christianity ;” 
%rd, Beajamin N. Martin, D.D., “ Design in the Ele- 
mentary Structure of the World ;” 24th, Andrew D, 
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Criminal Procedure ;” 25th, Charles F. Deems, D.D., 
LL.D., “ A Defence of the Superstitions of Science ;” 
57th, Henry A. Buttz, D.D., ‘Plato and St. John ;” 
28th, Ransom B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Belief versus Driiting ;” 29th, Isaac Errett, D.D., 
** Discussion of the Leading Theories of Inspiration ;” 
80th, Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., *‘Soeme Recent 
Criticisms of Theistic Proof;” S8ist, A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. LL.D., ‘* Beauty.” 
Daxota.—The Orska, Dakota, Townsite Company, 
through its president, Hon. N. B. Perkins, has published 
the following important offer: ‘‘Oriska is in the exact 
geographical location, and in point of health, is just the 
place for an educational institution, being from 2,000 to 
2,500 feet above the sea. The interested parties in 
Oriska understand that buildings for this purpose are 
never built without some aid. We therefore offer 30 
acres of land, next to or within the limits of the town 
of Oriska, for a college, academy, or institution of learn- 
ing, and with it the sum of $5,000 in cash. This cash 
part will be paid as follows; $1,000 down when first 
material for foundation is purchased an on the ground, 
the future payments to be made in sums of $500 as the 
building progresses, or the full amount in cash down 
when this offer is accepted and the sum of $35,000 is 
secured in cash, by the parties accepting this offer, 
and is depositei in any National Bank in Dakota, and 
the contracts for said buildings are completed. and to 
cost $40,000, and the directors of said institution are ap- 
pointed. The intent of this offer is to have such an in 
stitution of learning permanently established here. The 
management of this institution shall have full control 
of the institution, without any reference to the Oriska 
donaters.” 

FOREIGN. 

ENGLaND.—At Cambridge a lady has been appointed 
Examiner for the Taylorian scholarship of next year. 

GERMANY.—The twenty-fifth congress of German 
teachers met at Bremen on May 17. On that occasion 
an exhibition was organized in the rooms of the city 
high schovl, comprising sections devoted to all the 
branches of education. 

CanaDa.—The summer school of elocution, for clergy- 
men, lawyers, teachers, students, and all ladies and 
gentlemen who have occasion to read or speak in public, 
will be held at Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, July 2 to 
August 10, 1883. The National School of Elocution 
have it in hand. 

ENGLAND.—The annual conference of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers was held in Newcastle, 
Engjand, the first week in April. Nearly every subject 
pertaining to popular education was discussed, and the 
reports of the proceedings afford a rich source of infor- 
mation and suggestion. 

FRANCE.—The budget of public instruction in France 
has increased annually for ten years past, aud primary 
instruction has especially profited by it. The total ap- 
propriation for 1883 will amount to nearly 130,000,000 
francs, an increase of 28,000,000 francs over the appro- 
priation for 1882. Higher education takes about 14,000,- 
(00 francs. Secondary education receives 13,000,000 
francs. Primary education holds the leading place, 
for its share is 88,000,000 francs, besides expenses for 
the construction of school houses. 

BELGIUM.—The Belgian budget of public instraction 
amounts to 21,594,997 francs, an increase of 1,187,884 
francs over the appropriation for 1882. Primary in- 
struction receives 14,422,421 francs ; secondary, 4,006,- 
088 francs, and superior, 1,508,183 francs. M. Jazson, 
one of the most distinguished orators of the Chamber, 
asked of the government the speedy elaboration of a 
plan for a law rendering primary instruction abligatory. 
M. Wagener, who reported the budget, also spoke in 
favor of obligatory iastruction while discussing the un- 
satisfactory results of schools for adults. 


ScraP Booxs.— Charles Reade, as everybody 
knows, is a firm believer in scrap books, and has 
and immense number of newspaper clippings, prop- 
erly indexed, from which he obtains much of the 
materials for his stories. Rev. Dr. Talmage finds 
many illustrations for his sermons in newspaper 
articles, and Henry Ward Beecher has trunks full 
of old papers. The late President Garfield drew 
many of the anecdotes and incidents with which 
graced his speeches from a large collection of scrap 
books, and Girardan, the French editor, probably 








jerking: the system to greater perfection than any 
other man, having whole rooms filled with indexed 


White, LL.D,, “ Cbristianity and the Development of , clippings 





LETTERS. 








(The editor finds in the many. letters that are placed on his table 
encouraging words, notes of progress, suggestions and questions. 
and will e wor to select such as bave a general interest. 
me ne Sees recious, all such things m st not be mixed with direo- 
tions ut subscriptions, etc. Put on a separate sheet the ques- 
tion, the statement of progress, your ideas ‘about the paper, and 
op Seer as — in a proper shape for publication, and direct to 
editor; it then be laid on his table. Al) business letters 
are filed rein and never reach his eye ) 








I have an ungraded school of 64 pupils in a room 20 
by 24 feet. The house is old and unsightly, but a new 
one will be built here this coming summer. In spite of 
the crowded room and inconvenient seats, we are all 
very happy. Nearly all the children are Swedes and 
are very easily managed. We have a little talk every 
morning on the duties before us. Sometimesa ‘‘Golden 
Thought” is placed on the blackboard and discussed ; 
sometimes one of the scholars reads a story or I givea 
lesson in botany or physiology. We try to have some- 
thing new every morning. They sing nicely and I 
teach them new songs every week by writing the words 
on the blackboard and singing the air several times. I 
have the National Kindergarten Songs, and use them 
sometimes to rest the little ones, but the space is too 
small. I try to teach them to observe the habits and 
structure of plants, insects and animals, but can do lit- 
tle with such a number; for of course lessons must be 
heard and each one must receive as much personal at- 
tention as possible. Teaching them to observe tne hab- 
its of animals keeps them from being cruel. One little 
girl came to me the other day to tell me that she knew 
how many feet «a spider had ; the children had seen one 
on the floor and had wanted to step on it, but I told 
them some things about its habits and asked them to 
watch the spiders and tell me all they could about them, 
and now they are too interested to hurt them. We have 
a small microscope and they take great pleasure in that. 

I enjoy my language class. I have about 25 that are 
commencing and they seem very much interested. One 
day in the week we devote to writing letters. One day 
I gave them such verbs as : do, did, have done, see, saw, 
have seen, etc., to use in sentences, that they may use 
them correctly in speaking. The rest of the week we 
devote to the construction of sentences and parsing 
nouns, pronouns and adjectives. I do not give them 
technical terms till they have used the words enough to 
see what they express. There are so many theories 
about teaching language that it is bard to know just 
what is the nght way, but if one only makes the chil- 
dren interested to notice errors and correct them, I 
think that is half the battle. 

lenjoy teaching here because I can have my own 
way in nearly every respect, but of course I do not 
know that my way is always the right way. I do not 
want to make machines of my pupils, but I want them 
to be self-reliant and to become noble men and women. 
Traly we can only ‘sow the seed” and wait patiently 
for the harvest. I shall want one of Col. Parker's books 
when they are published. C. M. M. 

[Here is theory become practice: an earnest teacher 
showing her faith by her works. Who taught thi, 
teacher ? She reaches out after all the good things.—Eb. ] 


I have rend with great interest the article in the May 
number of the INsTITUTE entitled *‘ Randolph,” and 
have pondered on some of the questions ‘ handed 
over for others to answer,” by the the teacher whom 
Randolph puzzled. Whai was it that made this little 
boy at eight years of age so * broad and accurate?” Why 
do not more of us teach as he was taught? Why do not 
our pupils comprehend sothoroughly what they read. {It 
could not have been entirely a daily Bible lesson which 
made him different from so many others; most of us 
doubtless read that every morning to ou: pupils. It 
could not have been altogether the “ running errands, 
bringing water, setting the table, washing the dishes, 
sweeping the floor, eic., ever since his little legs could 
carry him ;” for we all know children who have such 
work to do and yet are not like Randolph. 

Let us then look at his teacher. Eight years of sick- 
ness and suffering with the Bible as a daily companion ! 
Can we picture to ourselves the education of Randolph's 
teacher in those long years’ Hope crushed until faith 
looked away from this world to the one beyond ; battles 
fought until self was slain,repining ceased and disappoi't- 
ment was accepted. Randolp) was so thorough, 80 ac- 
curate, because he had grown in the daily companionship 
ofa disciplined mind ; in an atmosphere in which were 
shining great truths to which he had unconsciously 
yielded, We may not, even with the revelation and up- 
lifting of years of discipline, accomplish all that this 
one pale invalid did ; for we teachers can only supple- 
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make our pupils broad and accurate, give them a clear 
conception of right and a quick comprehension of dity, 
we must fini ‘cithm our hearts something akin to the 
lessons Randolph’s teacher learned in eight years of suf- 
ering with the Bible as a daily companion. M. P. 

[Several letters indicate interect in Randolph. We 
believe, other things being equal, the teacher with sound 
body and good health does best work in the school 
room. Still our correspondent is right in the idea that 
what the teacher is determines what work she can do. 
—Eb.]} 


Ienclose a copy of an address delivered by Miss L, 
Tucker, principal of the Duval Co. Teachers’ Associa— 
tion, with the request that you publish it in your paper. 
Our society subscribes for a number of educational 
journals, and read with interest the reports of school- 
work in.all parts of the country. 

Miss ISABELLA SPENCE, 

Secy. D. C. T. Ass., Jacksonville, Fla. 

[We regret that our space will not allow us to publish 
the address, which is graceful ana suggestive. It treats 
of ‘“* What I am to Avoid in Teaching.” As for instance: 
(1) Taking with me to school home or personal worries. 
(2) Needless severity of look or tone in issuing orders. 
(8) Carelessness as to air, light, etc., in the school-room, 
and postures and movements, neatness and noise, and 
myself and pupils. (4) Over-familiarity, petting, preju 
dice, sarcasm, threatening and impatience. (5) Trying 
to make my pupils believe I krow everything. (6) 
Talking too much to my pupils. (7) Giving too much 
assistance. (8) Cramming. (9) Too long recitations. 
(10) Ruts. (11) Finally, anything in my personal ex- 
perience and character that would not be elevating in 
its influence on those around me. ‘ As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” If Iam not honest in motive, 
intention, deed, somewhere, somehow, the cloven foot 
will be revealed. My skirts will not be wide nor long 
enough to hide it. Unconscious influence, oh! how sub- 
tle! The rose cannot smother her fragrance—even in 
death she is sweet. But what of the deadly nightshade. 
—Ep.] 


It is acknowledged by all writers on education that 
the basis of all knowledge is sense-impressions ; that 
nothing can be understood which is not a direct sensa- 
tion, or which cannot be referred to a previous direct 
sensation or sensations. If this is true it must follow 
that the earliest efforts of the teacher should be to de- 
velop the senses, and make them active, acute. Prob- 
ably the greatest difference between the strong and the 
weak mind is due to the activity of the senses. How 
shall we train the senses ? The child does not learn by 
being told : he learns by doing, by feeling, hearing, see- 
ing, tasting, smelling. The child does not know what 
burn means, no matter how often told, till he is burned. 
Thus he learns the difference between swe+t and sour, 
soft and hard; thus he learns all attributes. It was 
Froebel’s appreciation of this truth that caused him to 
organize his system of education. Col. Parker’s methods 
are based on the same geaeral truth, and all true teach- 
ing will .ollow the line marked out by nature and in- 
terpreted by the best teachers. F. 

[The senses are the great natural highways to the 
soul. In childhood they seem almost the only ones. 
Hence the necessity, in all elementary schools, of teach- 
ing with objects. Study, skill, training, will alone fit 
teachers for this work. How many teachers are bung- 
lers at it! How many never even heard of objective 
teaching !—Eb.] 


The INSTITUTE is a lever which is lifting education to 
higher levels. Thank you, my good friends, for the 
strength you have given me to lead my pupils along 
the ascending path. We have not gone far, but we lke 
the way. Each day discloses to our view greener fields 
and fairer sky. We enjoy them. N. B. 

Canada. 

[Such words—and we print only an occasional one 
out of many—encourage and cheer us. We also like 
the way, and we remember having traveled it a long 
time. We trust N. B. may find not only the way en- 
joyable, but the end fullness of joy.—Eb. } 


In the ScHooL JOURNAL of May 19, J. J. M. asks fer 
information in regard to “Aims of Institute Work.” At 
the institute held at Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y., 
April 9, 1883, Prof. John Kennedy spoke of the “ Uses 
of the Institute.” I will give the notes I took at the 
time, which may furnish J. J. M. something to think 
about :—Uses of Institute : 1. To consider the ends of 
teaching,; 2. To consider the processes of teaching ; 8. To 

icken enthusiasm ; 4. To stimulate @ more liberal 
SE ntioual sentiment améng thé pedplé: "LK. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





JUNE DAYS, 


And what is so rare asa day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days, 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune; 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten, 
Every clod feels a stir of might; 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen, 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green. 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings, 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ? 
—J.R. LOWELL. 





CORONATION OF TAE ©zar.—The Russsian Cor- 
onation occured in Moscow, May 27th. The Czar 
and Czarina, followed by the deputations, proceed- 
ed directly to the Cathedral of the Holy Assump- 
tion, where the ceremony of coronation took place, 
and for the first time Alexander III. was endowed 
with the fifty-six titles which attach only to the 
Czars.*An immense throng of uniformed and decorat- 
ed princes, ambassadors and representatives of for- 
eign courts and governments was present when the 
crown was placed on the Emperor’s head Plain- 
est of them all in attire were Commodore Baldwin 
and Minister Hunt, who cepresented the United 
States. 

The Russian Army was represented in the cere 
monies by a total of 55,000 troops, including 30,000 
of the Imperial Guards of St. Petersburgh. In the 
procession were 23 gold carriages, a majority of 
them having figured in the various coronations 
since Peter the Great. Every soldier who partici- 
pated in the ceremonies}/was presented with a com- 
memorative silver medal, and every officer with a 
gold medal. 

At night the crowd was entertained by the per- 
formances of 400 actors, while in the opera house 
a monster concert was given at which 5,000 milita- 
ry musicians performed. The city was lighted by 
250,000 lanterns, while the stately tower of Ivan the 
Great was illuminated by 3,500 Edison lights. Dur- 
ing the day the populace was treated to the con- 
tents of sixteen reservoirs of beer, holding 40,000 
buckets each, given away in 800,000 earthen jugs, 
bearing the portrait of the Czar. The Imperial 
bounty also caused to be distributed 800,000 great 
pies, each weighing three-quarters of a pound, and 
800,000 pound packages of nuts, cakes and candies. 

The Czar, Alexander III, isa representative of 
the House of Romanoff which has ruled Russia for 
two and a half centuries. The annals of this won 
derful House form by far the most thrilling chap- 
ters of history since. the times of the crusades or 
the dark ages. The first prince of the famous line 
was Mikail Feodorovich Romanoff, who was elected 
Czar in 1613 when he was only seventeen years old. 
The selection was approved by both the nobility 
and the people, and the Romanoff rule began under 
most favorable auspices. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Alexis, in 1648, an able ruler who carried 
on long wars with the Swedes and Poles, and gave 
his people many wise and beneficial laws. In 1676 
Feodor, the eldest son of Alexis ascended the 
throne, but died soon after, leaving his scepter to his 
brothers Ivan and Peter, who ruled together for 
several years. Ivan became an imbecile and Peter 
at once assumed absolute sway. This was Peter 
the Great, probably the most interesting character 
to be found in the history of kings and monarchs. 
Thoroughly educated in mathematics and various 
other sciences, including prominently that of war, 
and being energetic and brave, he at once saw the 
Sh needs of Russia and set about supplying thém, | ©*¢ 
reign accomplished more for his countt than 





all previous reigns and a new era was 


for his subjects. He was equally famous for jn. 
proving the condition of his people at hoine ang 
for his great wars with other countries. So full of 
splendid results was his reign that the world seems 
| readily to acknowledge his surname of ‘* The Great.” 
Peter died in 1725 and was succeeded by his sop 
Peter, who was known as Peter II. This Czar digg 
without an heir and the crown then reverted to the 
female line of the Romanoff family ; Anna Ivanovna 
ruling as Czarina from 1730 to 1740. Now came q 
revolution over the succession and Ivan IV was 
defeated by Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the 
Great, who held the throne from 1741 to 1760. Peter 
III was made Czar in 1761 but was assassinated the 
following year. Strange asit may seem the assaggj- 
natiou was instigated by his own wife, and she 
there upon took up the scepter and wielded it for the 
next thirty-four years as Catherine II. Her son. 
Paul I, ruled four years and was assassinated, leay. 
ing four sons, one of whom Alexander I, occupied 
the throne next and until 1825. Nicholas I reigned 
from 1825 to 1855 and was succeeded by Alexander I]. 
The murder of the last named Czar by the Nihilists 
is yet well remembered, and the present ruler just 
crowned at Moscow is his son and successor. 

The Romanoff sovereigns were [widely different 
in their methods of governing, but Russia has 
steadily advanced under the rule of the later Czars 
until today it occupies a territory constituting 
one-sixth of the entire earth and ranks among the 
foremost nations in general enlightenment. 


THE PANTOGRAPH IN MAP DRAWING. 





Experimental use of the Pantograph in drawing 
or copying maps has proved that it may be so em- 
ployed with the most gratifying results. Roe’s im- 
proved Pantograph possesses peculiar suitableness 
for this kind of work, and thejspecimens of maps 
drawn by it indicate surprising accuracy. The 
two noteworthy points of improvement are the 
weight attachment with the consequent ease of 
movement and the advanced position of the pencil. 
Tn these Mr. Roe has certainly adapted his inven- 
tion to map-drawing with no mean success. His 
Pantcgraphs are made of light pine or white wood 
on a very simple plan, having no wheels, pulleys 
or complications ut all; they fold up when not in 
use and become as compact as a closed umbrella, 
being easy to carry with books or satchel to or 
from school. They can be used on any table large 
enough to spread the map and the copy on; ona 
board or plank, or the instrument may stand on one 
table and the map and copy on another; they have 
letters and figures showing precisely what screws 
to alter to make the desired copy, and in the sim- 
plest manner can be changed to enlarged or reduce 
the map, as the desire may be. Very little time is 
required, though the operation is by no means as 
quick as that by a well practiced free-hand 
draughtsman; however the advantage lost in point 
of time is more than compensated by the gain in 
accuracy. 





A. B. C. History.—The source of the English 
alphabet may be found in the writing of the people 
who lived in the hills of Northern India some 
8,000 or 4,000 years ago. As time went on, these 
people were scattered from their native abodes, 
and many of them took up their residence in 
Syria, the people of which country adopted their 
method of writing. A thousand years later the 
merchants of Phoenicia carried on business in part 
of the then civilized world, but finding that trade 
could not be carried on to any very great extent 
without some method of communication, they 
searched for some suitable characters for writing, 
and those used by the Syrians being the best ob- 
tainable, were adopted. The Pheenicians carried 
their newly found alphabet to the Greeks, from 
whom it was adopted by the Romans. We now 


used the Roman alphabet, with slight modifica- 
tions. In the hands of so many 


ee anes ergone a great 
us when it lft th Indian 


mountains 
whey represented. a syllable ve even an idea; 


ae eae sie cere os 


part of an 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 











THE OBELISR. 
By R. 8. 

One of the chief attractions in Central Park, New 
York city, is the Egyptian Obelisk. It is a tall, four- 
sided pillar of stone, gradually tapering as it rises, and 
cut off at the top in the shape of a flat pyramid. The 
obelisk is made of an entire stone covered on all sides 
with inscriptions in hieroglyphics, that is, the written 
language of the ancient people of Egypt. It was pre- 
sented to the city of New York by the Khedive of Egypt 
and was removed from that country to New York in 
1880 and 1881 at a cost of nearly $100,000. It was 
brought over in a great ship which was built around it: 





The Obelisk is thirty-five centuries old ; having during 
its lifetime, seen Moses ; Pharaoh and his host going to 
their destruction in the Red Sea; Shishak marching to 
the Conquest of Jerusalem ; Cambyses desolating the 
land ; Herodotus, Solon, Plato, and other Greek stadents 
of Egytian lore ; Alexander the Great on his victorius 
expedition through the Land of Goshen ; six and a haif 
centuries of Roman sovereignty and Christian struggle 
at Alexandria ; all the long line of Moslem rulers since 
Caliph Omar. 

The height of the Obelisk is sixty-nine feet and two 
inches, and its entire weight is 219'4 tons. It has travel- 
ed the entire length of Egypt, most of that of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and the whole width of the Atlantic 
Ocean,—a distance of 6,400 miles. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON. 








The railroad locomotive was invented by George 
Stephenson in 1828. Many will suppose that when such 
an invention was made it was so great an improvement 
that it went into general use at once. But it did not. 
Stephenson found the greatest difficulties in introduc- 
ing his invention. The people were slow to believe in 
such a wonderful device as that. In 1828 they were 
building a tram-way,as it is called in England, from Man- 
chester to Liverpool for the purpose of carrying cotton 
and other merchandise. The company which was 
having the road built was making arrangements for the 
usual horses to draw the cars, when George Stephenson 
after repeated efforts persuaded the directors to aband- 
on the horses and try steam. He worked hard to get 
this opportunity and considered it a great triumph 
when he at last obtained it. The proposition became 
the subject of discussion on all hands and Stephenson's 
plan found very few believers, for even the skilful 
engineers were all diposed to treat it as visionary. 
Writers for the magezines called the inventor a ‘‘ hot- 
brained enthusiast” and ridiculed te 


eoach companies tried hard to discourage him; the 
owners of the land indignantly refused to allow the 
railway with a steam locomotive to cross their property 
aud drove out the surveyors; some of the old dukes 
ordered their game keepers to shoot the first railway 
man who ventured on their lands; one clergyman was 
so violently opposed to the road that the tracks had to 
be laid secretly while he was conducting church ser- 
vice. And so Stephenson worked away as though he 
never heard of a word like Fail. When finally the road 
was finished and a bright new locomotive named the 
“Rocket,” was running regularly at a speed of thirty 
miles an hour between Liverpool and Manchester and 
carrying not only goods but passengers too, then the 
people who made fun of George Stephenson were de- 
feated. It was a brilliant victory for both industry and 
perseverance. 





AUTHORS WORTH READING. 


* 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 

The charming fairy tates of Andersen have made 
a place for their author in every child’s heart. They 
have been translated into German and English, and one 
of his stories into fifteen Janguages. Andersen was 
born in Denmark in 1805, and died in 1875. Besides his 
fairy tales he has written descriptions of his travels 
through the continent, in ‘“‘ The Improvisatore,” and 
“A Poet’s Bazar.” His autobiography is translated 
ander the title, *‘ The Story of my Life.” 
Criticism :—He has done endless good by his heartfelt, 
tender tales. Through them he has glorified not only 
his own name, but that of his fatherland.” —-Katsower. 
How bright and beautiful is the world! How good 
are human beings! That it is a pleasure to live becomes 
ever more and more clear to me.— From *‘ The Story of 
my Life.” 
O, God, our Rock when storms do rage, 

Thou art our Sun, our life the shade ; 
Strengthen the king in this tempestuous age, 

For Denmark's hope on him is stayed. 
May his hand wreath the flag with flowers, 

And honor Love and every purpose grand ; 

And when thou judgest this great world of ours, 

Pure as a lily may sea-girt Denmark stand, 

Happy domestic life is like a beautiful summer's 

evening ; the heart is filled with peace, and everything 

around derivesa peculiar glory. The full heart says, *‘ It 

is good to be here.”—From ‘‘ The Story of my Life.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby. Born in 
England, 1822. Poet and critic. Has edited a volume 
of Wordsworth’s poems. 
Criticism :—‘‘ He isso much greater as a writer of 
critical prose than a poet, that people have learned 
where tw look for his genius, and where for his talent 
and sensibility.”—E. C. STEDMAN. 


“To see things in their beauty is to see things in their 
truth.”-—From Criticism on Keats. 
‘“‘The best poetry is what we want; the best poetry 
will be found to have a power of forming, sustaining, 
and delighting us as nothing else can.”— From Introduc- 
tion to -** The English Poets.” 
**Even if good literature entirely lost currency with 
the world, it would still be abundantly worth while ‘to 
continue to enjoy it by oneself.”—From the same. 
THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 
He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little brain was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 
And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 
And they said --too late—** He is weary ! 
He shall rest for, at least, to-might.” 
But, atdawn, when the birds were waking. 
As they watched in the silent room, 
With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 
‘Twas a string of his violineello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed ; 
‘* Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind Ged,” was the last that he said. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Mr, Edwin Arnold is one of the busiest of Landon edi- 
tors. Beside his regular newspaper «uties he finds time 
for writing poetry, which has made his name known in 


and unaffected, with an intense face, full of the fire of 
concentrated 
Criticism :—‘ Edwin Arnold’ is, without exception, 
the most astonishingly productive writer who has ever 
come wi.hin my cognizance.”—W. H. OHANNiNG. 
“The ‘ Light of Asia’ is a work of great beauty: It is 
fullof variety, now picturesque, pow pathetic, now ris- 
ing inte the noblest realms of thought and aspiration ; 
it finds language penetrating, fluent, elevated, impas- 
sioned, musical always, to clothe its varied thoughts 
and sentiments.”—HoOLMEs. 
ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 
Blossom of the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees, 
Birthdav ornament of Spring, 
Flora’s fairest daughterling ;— 
Coming when no flowerets dare 
Trust the cruel, outer air, 
When the royal king cup bold, 
Dares not don his coat of gold, 
And the sturdy blackthoro spray, 
Keeps his silver for the May ;— 
Coming when no flowerets would 
Save thy lonely sisterhood, 
Early vivlets. blue and white, 
Dying for their love of light. 
Almond blossom, sent to teach us. 
That the spring days soon wil! reach us. 
Lest, with longing over-tried, 
We die as the violet died. 
Blossom, civuding ali the tree 
With thy crimson broidery, 
Long before a leaf of green 
On the bravest bough is seeen.— 
Ah! when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 
With a bee in every bell, 
Almond-bloom, we greet thee well! 
LORD BACON. 

Sir Francis Bacon was born in England, 1561. He 
was graduated from college at sixteen years, and went 
to France where he spent three years. He returned to 
England on the death of his father and studied law. He 
became one of the first lawyers of the time. He was 
also distinguished as an orator in the House of Lords, 
and for his philosophical knowledge. He is best known 
by his essays, although he wrote much on philosophy 

Criticisms :—“‘ His essays are deeper and mure dis- 
criminating than any earlier, or xlmost any later in the 
English language. Very few ia our language so well 
repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the 
thoughts.”—HaLuLaM. 

‘No one ever spoke more neatly, more purely, more 
mightily, or suffered 'ess emptiness, less idleness in what 
he uttered.”—BEN JONSON. 

* After the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to 
remark in them something unobserved before.” 
STEWART. 

** Little do men perceive what solitude is and how far 
it extended ; for a crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling eym- 
bal where there is no love.”-—From essay on ** Friend- 


” 


** Studies serve for delight. for ornament and for abi- 
lity. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tast- 
ed, others to be swallowed. and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts; others to be rad, but no* curiously ; and 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and 
attention.”—From essay on ‘* Studies.” 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

The names of the two English poets, Francis Beau- 
mont (born in 1586), and John Fletcher (1576) are always 
connected. They lived together and wrote together, 
both plays and poems. Beaumont possesses a grave 
strength and concentrated imaginati-n, while Fletcher 
has more of ease and grace, and songs seemed to flow 
from his pen. 

Criticigm.—“The comic talent of these authors far 
exceeded their skill in tragedy. In comedy they found- 


ed a new school.”—HaLLam. 
> ee 
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called, ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” in which he tells of the 
life of Buddha, the eastern Christ. This was widely 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER. By C. 
N. Marvin. Marshalltown: Ia: Marvin & Morrissey. 
15 cents. P 

In this brief pamphlet the editor of the ‘‘lowa Teacher’ 
reproduces his ideas of primary teaching and, under the 
subjects, “‘ What to teach,” ‘Neatness,” ‘‘ Be kind,” 
and ‘Self-governme nt,” he gives out many practical 
hints. The peculiar security which clothes a reader of 
all such treatises lies in the fact that if they do not pro- 
duce great results, they at least do no harm. If Mr. 
Marvin advances nothing new, he points some old 
things out very plainly, 





LABOR AND CAPITAL. By Edward Kellogg. New 
York: John W. Lovell & Co. 20 cents. 

In many respects a remarkable book. It shows how 
and why capitalists get so largea part of the yearly 
production of labor, and why the producers get so 
small a part. The first edition of this work was printed 
in 1848, under the title of ‘‘ Labor and Other Capital ; 
or, the rights of each secured and the wrongs of both 
eradicated.” At the time the publication of such a 
work byarich and prosperous merchant of New York 
created considerable excitement and discussion among 
political economists. The author was a man of deep 
perception, and, in the state of the country, he foresaw 
with clearness all that has transpired in our financial 
history during the past thirty years. If the system 
elaborated by Mr. Kellogg had been fully, instead of 
partielly, adopted by Congress, the various steps which 
have been taken in the application of his theory would 
all have been anticipated. 


SuRF AND WAVE: the sea as sung by the Poets. Edited 
by Anna L. Wood. New York: T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 
$2.00. 

Old ocean has always been a subject of poetry, and 
probably no other subject in all nature has received 
such partiality from the poets old and new. On looking 
through Mrs. Ward’s compilation one will be impressed 
with the truth that the ocean is unquestionably a fit and 
favorite emblem of the beautiful, the sublime, the vast, 
and the terrible. There are gathered in this excellent 
collection so many tributes of genius to the sea, that 
the reader may almost hear the beating surf or feel the 
salty breezes as he proceeds from page to page of the 
book. The illustrations form an agreeable feature and are 
chiefly original in design ; the typography and binding 
of the volume are notably praiseworthy. No more enjoy- 
able collection of poems on a single subject could be 
found anywhere and we recommend its perusal by those 
who possess maritime sentiment or sympathy.—and 
who o! us does not? 


OLp CREOLE Days. By George W. Cable. In two 
parts. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 60 cents, 

It is a good sign of the times that there is sufficient 
demand for Hawthorne and Cable to justify their ap- 
pearance in cheap form like the noteworthy paper 
editions which have within the past few days come 
from the presses of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, respectively. The indications 
if read aright point to an awakening of American appre- 
ciation of American literary genius. If there is any in- 
dividuality or originality in American novels it will be 
found in the pages of Hawthorne and Cable. 

This new edition of Cable’s ‘‘Old Creole Days” is 
most acceptable and will doubtless meet with very great 
demand north and south. There are parts of the 
couptry where this author is read to the exclusion of 
all other latter day novelists. 

MAGAZINES. 

An important paper in the June Century is Edmund 
W. Gosse’s “Living English Sculptors” with illustra- 
tions of their works. Edith M. Thomas contributes a 
sonnet on Severn's last sketch of Keats; it is accom- 
panied by fac-simile autographs of the poet and his 
friend and portraits of each. Mrs. Burnett has a short 
poem ; Henry James, Jr., an article on Carlyle and 
Emerson ; J. H. Morse one on ‘*The Native Element 
in American Fiction ;” William L. Tomlins speaks of 
the training of chil lren’s voices. 


The frontispiece of the June Harper's is adorned with 
an engraving from Abbeys pivture of ‘“‘ Faustus.” The 
principa) paper is on ‘‘ Lambeth’s Palace,” with eleven 
illustrations. Ernest Ingersoll writes of the ‘‘Home of 
Hiawatha ;” Jolin Tabb has a sonnet on the ‘‘ Unuttered.” 
A series of papers on ‘‘The Romanoffs” is begun; 
Thomas W: Higginson writes of ‘‘ The Hundred Years’ 


NOTES. 

‘‘Through One Administration” has met with aston- 
ishingly large sales. 

“Golden Red,” a delighttul little novel which appear- 
ed two years ago, is now accredited to Mrs. Burton N. 
Harrison. 

“Spanish Vistas,” George Parsons Lathrop’s sketch 
of his travels, is well liked generally, and is thought to 
be his best writing. 

Mastery is a new illustrated weekly for young people. 
It seeks to occupy a new field, and if its articles do not 
prove too ‘ ‘heavy for its chosen class of readers, there 
is a great opening for it. 

Mr. Justin H. McCarty, author of ‘‘An Outline of 
Irish History,” just published in ‘‘ Harper's Franklin 
Square Library,” is a son of Mr. Justin McCarty, author 
of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times.” 

As an inducement to subscribers to the fund for pro- 
curing a statue of Lamartine, a locket containing a few 
of the poet’s hairs is presented to every one who sub- 
scribes $20. An industricus barber had for years pre- 
served every scrap which fell from Lamartine’s head. 

About forty copies of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘‘Life of 
Lord Lawrence” have been recently purchased by the 
Navy Department for its ships’ libraries. Since the 
time of Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,” no more interesting or 
valuable biography has been produced. 

Mr. Eliot McCormick, one of the writers on books tor 
the young in the late discussion in the Christian Union, 
canvassed the pupils of a large New York public school 
and of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and finds a 
vast difference in taste in favor of the Polytechnic boys. 


The Present Age, of Chicago, issued an extra edition 
on May 10, designated the ‘‘ Author’s Illustrated Num- 
ber,” and contaming likenesses of Fenimore Cooper, 
Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, Bret Harte, Stedman, Warner, Howells, James, 
and Aldrich. 

Recent announcements by Cassell & Company are: 

‘*Modern Missions, Their Trials and Triumphs,” by 
Robert Young ; ‘‘ My Object in Life,” by Canon Farrar ; 
“My Work for God,” by Bishop Cotterill ; ‘‘ My Body,” 
by Prof. W. G. Blaike, D. D.; ‘‘My Aids to the Divine 
Life,” by Rev. Dean Boyle. 
The Art Interchange issued an eight-page extra on 
May 22, thirteen columns of which was given up to 
Notes, Queries and Answers, treating, among othersub- 
jects, on Artistic Furnishings, Embroidering, Repousse 
work, Wood Carving, Decorative Oil Painting, Stencill- 
ing, Painting on China, and Leather work. 


A volume of biographical studies entitled ‘‘ Twelve 
Americans” will soon be printed by Harper & Brothers, 
and will include sketches of twelve men of the day. 
Among the twelve are Hannibal Hamlin, Charles Francis 
Adams, Horatio Seymour, Alexander P. Stephens, Peter 
Cooper, Joseph Jefferson, and Juhn Gilbert, 


The British Museum some time since purchased a 
Chinese Cyclopaedia for £1,500. It was contained in 5,020 
volumes, was complied in the early part of the last 
century, only one hundred copies being printed, and con- 
tains a digest of every branch of Chinese literature ex- 
cept fiction, and includes treatises written from 1150 B. 
C, to 1700 A. D. 

‘¢ American Commonwealths,” a series to be edited 
by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, is to be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The states which have had aspecial or 
important influence on national development will be in- 
cluded. The first volume. will be ‘‘ Virginia: a History 
of the Peop!e,” by John Esten Cooke. 

Education, the well known Boston bi-monthly, pre- 
sents a number for May and June of unusual merit. 
The notable features of its contents are Mrs, Baird’s ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ A True Order of Studiesin Primary Instruction;” 
‘** Does the Common School Educate Children above the 
Station they are Expected to Occupy in Life ;” by Prof. 
Harris; and ‘‘ The Function of fan American Training 
School,” by Prof. C. M. Woodward. 





There appeared a few years ago in the pages of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, a number of clever stories, written by 
Mrs. Julia Schayer. The longest of these, ‘Tiger Lily,” 
is a work of unusual power. “Molly,” “My Friend Mrs, 
Angel,” and “‘ Thirza,” are all of them very far above 
the average of magazine fiction. Mrs. Schayer is always 
a finished writer, and at times, a forcible one, and bhe- 
lieving that her stories are of permanent interest and 
value, Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons will bring them 
out in book form under the title, ‘‘ Tiger Lily and Other 
Stories.” 


+ 


A RAILROAD THROUGH THE Hoty Lanp,—Turkish 
journals announce that the Sultan has granted to 
a Syrian syndicate a right to construct a railroad 
from the port of Acre to a point on the Jordan, just 
below the Sea of Galilee, and thence to Damascus. 


ANCIENT Botany.—The frescoes of Pompeii re- 
present a considerable number of plants, and taking 
advantage of the discoveries made during the re 
cent excavations on the occasion of the centenary 
of the eruption, Dr. Comes has identified no fewer 
than fifty different plant species in frescoes. In 
this manner he has shown, among other things, 
that the ancient Romans possessed or knew plants 
foreign to Italy. 





Do SomMETHING.—A certain man who lost his 
property, instead of sitting down in despair or 
seeking to drown his troubles in strong drink, went 
out on the street and agreed to do the first work he 
could find. It was shoveling coal into a cellar. He 
performed his humble task promptly and faith- 
fully, took his pay and walked on. In a short 
time he was on his feet again financially, as he 
deserved to be, and as people saw he was worthy 
of being. 

Wuat Economy Sometimes Dors.—Alex:-nder 
Mitchell, of Milwaukee is said to be worth $15,- 
000,000, and he has in Scotland, whence he came, a 
schooimate who is said to be worth $40,009,000. It 
is related that the two met in France a few years 
ago and spent the day together. The Glasgow man 
paid all the bills. At the close of the day, when 
the two sat down to dinner, the Glasgow banker 
pulled out a card and turning to Mitchell he said: 
‘*Sandy, you owe me $1.65.” This shows how these 
great fortunes were saved. 


Do Your Brst.—-This is the duty of all. What- 
ever your business, never be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the very best you can do at the 
time; and do better next time if you can. You 
are then sure of progress. Remembcr, the question 
is not how much you can do, but how well you can 
do it. This is your true measure of success in any 
vocation of life. A man in high position, when 
taunted with once being a cobbler, said, ‘Did | 
not do my work well?” This is the question: 
whether cobbler, legislator or minister of the 
gosple, “Did I not do my work well?” Do your 
best. 





A Sap EvENT.—Two little girls met on the street the 
other day, and one said to the other : 

“Tve put all my dolls into deep mourning. and it's 
so becoming to them! Come over and see them.” 

** What did you do that for?” 

“Oh, we had acalamity. Our dog got killed and 
tLere didn’t anybody care but ne and them; we've 
just cried our eyes vut.” 

Then the other little girl said, in low, deliberated 
tones : 

** May Wilson, ain’t you lucky though? There's al- 
ways something happening to you?” 





CULTIVATE all things in moderation, but one thing 
in perfection. 
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It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
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“ publishers Department. 


The firm of Van Winkle & Weedon, 90 
Chambers street, N. Y., can supply you 
with a full line of standard works, school 
text-books or miscellaneous volumes, in 
exchange for any school or college text- 
books you ma wish to ——— . The 

an excellent opportunity to form or re- 
I ish a lib oe poe Fa wish to; 
send them a list of the books with which 
they wish to part, mention dates, condi- 
tions, etc., and they will answer, submit- 
ting an offer which you may be most 
happy to 

The announcement of Messrs. Robert S. 
Davis & Co., will be found on the last 

. They publish Parker & Marvel's 
Supplementary Readers, an excellent 
series, which is sold in parts at 15 cents | 
each, orcomplete at 30 cents. Mr. Orlan- 
do Leach, of 19 Bond street, is the New 
York agent for this firm. 

The firm of William H. Keyser & Co., 
of Philadelphia, does a very large busi- 
ness in school and college text books. 
They are able to supply in quantities near- 
ly ail the current school books published 
at prices lower than any other jobbin 
house in the country. They also dea 





largely im second-hand school books, and | 
ofiler to buy or exchange books in any 
quantity. 

Some books that are al s in demand 
are being advertised now by Henry A. | 
Young & Co., at low prices. In their list 
are noticeable : ‘‘ Charades and Panto- 
mimes,” by Oliver Optic; ‘‘ Popular 
Amusements,” by the same author ; Guil- 
more’s Speakers, ‘‘ Children’s Hour,” and 


“Children’s Days” by Mrs. Slade, and th 


other books, just the thing for affording 
kkasant recreation, which will give the 
tter zest to hard work. 

N. Tibbals & Sons of this city are now 
announcing a clearance sale of Sunday- 
school and standard books, which have | 
been left over from the holidays. *This' 
is an unusual opportunity for buying 
good books at a very low price, and we 
recommend our readers to send for their 
catalogue, which will be mailed free to 
any address. Send postal card to N. Tib- 
bals & Sons, 124 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Mr. +4 yen ak New York, has 
a fine of everythi rtaining to 
the studies of chemistry ad neha phil- 
osophy. He is constantly supplying 
ssbb and individuals with apparatus, 
chemicals, etc., of excellent quality and 
at low prices. Mr. Benjamin is both an 
importer and manufacturer of chemical 
goods, and has a full supply of everything 
belonging to th laboratory. He is agent 
for the non-blistering platinum. 

A visit to the Silicate. Slate Co. will 
well repay any one in need of blackboards. 
Their stock is unusually fine and is not! 
surpassed by any in the city. They 
are well supplied with all varieties of 
blackboards and have conveniently put | 
up preparations expressly for those who 
wish to make blackboard surfaces for 
themselves. This company also manu- | 
factures an excellent quality of book 
slates that have a fine dark surface that 
takes the pencil mark well and does not 
warp. Prompt attention is always given 
communications mail or to any one 
calling at the office, 191 Fultonstreet, New 


York. 


Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine st., | 
announce in another column that they | 
will send a handbook by mail, free, to! 
those applying for the same. They man-' 
ufacture banners in silk and gold, and 
are celebrated for the workmanship and 
finish of their goods. The Messrs. Pik 
are the oldest and most widely known 
manufacturers of church furniture and! 
banners 1n the country, and are certain to 
give satisfaction to those favoring them | 
with an order. 

Ketcham & McDougal’s Automatic Eye- 
glass Holder provides one with a as 
place for the Pl seni when not in use, and 
enables the owner to always have them 
ready when wanted. 

Pinckney’s Agency supplies families 
with teachers, tutors and governegses, 
and teachers with positions. [t also ne- 
gotiates for the sale and rent of school 
properties, advertises schools and teach- 
ers, gives information and assists parents 
pn. ting schools — ae thar 

being a ormed in eve 
thing connected wi the businéss. = =§ 


Prof. Legendre’s American and Euro- 
has been estal,- 
being at 


ean Teacher's 
since 1872, 





the head of its management 
years ; during that time he has 


some five 
“procured 








A Literary Avalanche. 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. ‘“ What IS the world coming to? The poor man is 
now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned "—is a fair sample of thousands of quotations which might 
be made from the letters of customers, and from newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 


FIFTY TONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, a large portion of them the best editions published in this country, now 





ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the continent for examination, if you will give reasona- 
ble guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or returned,—return transportation at my expense. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS are offering this month. 





New publications are added to the list every week. 


Prices are lower than ever before known. My books are NOT sold by dealers—prices too low for them. Among the 
authors and works are those of : 

Dickens, Froissart, Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 

Irving, Green, Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 

Walter Scott, Grote, Tyndall, Coneybeare Arnold, 

Thackeray, Carlyle, Rawlinson, and Hawson, Goldsmith, 

George Eliot, Lossing, Bronte, Taine, Tennyson, 

Longfellow, Creasy, Mulock. Chambers, Library of Universal 

Gibbon, Schiller, Cooper, Shakespeare, Knowledge, 

Macaulay, Bacon, Kingsley, Milton, and Others. 

Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, Farrar, Byron, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for three cents. 


mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 


Please 





some excellent positions for teachers ap- 
plying at his bureau. He has the advan- 
tage over many others by being a scholar- 
ly gentleman and able to find out whether 
e applicants are competent to fill the 
position they apply for, and by these 
means the Professor has obtained the con- 





, fidence of those requiring teachers. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE AND MAYOR BEATTY, 
or Great Public Enterprises and Self-Made Men. 

On the 8d of January, 1870, the work 
of preparing for the foundation of the 
towers of the now famous Brooklyn ne 
was n. On April ist, 1870, Daniel 
Beatty left his father’s home in Hunter- 
don county, New Jersey, penniless. To- 
dav he owns the largest reed organ works 
in existence, and doing a business of 
several millions of dollars annually. 
Credit is due to those who managed the 
great bri same may be said in refer- 
ence to Mayor Beatty, of Washington, 
New Jersey, who now 1s shipping an organ 
every ten minutes. 

*The man who knows nothing of Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham and her : overeign rem- 
edy for women is wanted fora juryman. 
The fact clearly proves that he does not 
read the papers.—N. H. Register. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


‘CASHMERE BOUQUET! 


TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 


popularity unequalled by any Toi- | m*kingres! 


let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 





PARKER'S 


A beneficial dressing 
ferred to similar art- 
les because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 
Restores to Gray Hair 
the Youthful Coler & 
prevents dandruff and 
of the hair. 
.Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 





R7 Dawes 








‘FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


— = 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


COL. F. W. 


PARKER, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July lith. 
LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


For Particulars Address: 


A. E. FRYE, Esq. 
Normalville, Il. 


OR 


Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks,— July 2, to August 10. 
COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This Term combines recreation with study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clereymen and 


all classes of advanced students the yes y of ogous ainda . enw ed : 
possi srferenc 


and thoroughly practical subject with t 
ful climate oderate rates for 
wo JOHN T. BECHTEL, Secretary, 


of a vitally important 
covey duties. Delight - 
¢ 


nsive Excursions. Send for descriptive circular 


. paespe 
NATIONA SCHOOL BLOCUTION and ORATORY 


1416 and 1418 Chestaut Street, Vhiladelphia. 





REPORT CARDS. | 


A large variety. For all purposes. Mend) 


somely printed. 50 cts., $1.00, and $1.50 
per hundred, postpaid. For g.aded and 
ungraded Schools. 


Neat reports to parents once a month or oftener | 
are a great help to any teacher. Try them once | 
and you will never abandon the practice. | 


CHICAGO REPORT CARD. 





Recitation and Report Cards Combined This isa 
very convenient device for band nape chars, call 
ing of pa ag bee —— oo hay ty? = 

name beforehand, or giv pu any 
~ dada - rete, yn IS 
thomesns of marking =p ee evn es. Eac 
class shou represen y apack, an ks 
may be of different colors. On the back is a 





a complete 
monthly report to ts. Thecard can be either for 
tations or to nts, or both 
If used for both parp p ve an oppertu 
nity of the of each day's recitations. 
cts, per hundred a 
ms 2 styicsot Report Cards will be sent om Peoetoe 
ofa stamp 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Chicago. 
88 Metropolitan Bleck. 











THE 








“IS TEE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Rxcels al) other Pianos in its various patented tm- 


PURITY, LENOTH AND SWEETWESS OF TowE, leave noth- 
tng to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
YIANOS, im all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-ccle. 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTiOoN, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new [lhustrated Catalogue, jost published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





Watrkooms: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW J7™RK, | BOSTON. 
Menten (As pape 
AUTOMATIC 






Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. 
shows position of glasses 


reeled up. No 
of glasses; very bandy. 
Opticians. By mail 


25 cents. 
Kercoraam & McDOUGALL 


Manu/fact 
4 Tiherte Place, N. ¥ 


The New Departure. 
Makes Education free and Self-Instruction ’ 
Learn to write, spell and punctuate ; also 
Grammar at the same time by a new and 
qeneeee. ene lenraed ina coy On a month 
Ay 9 at Belis at t. 
EB. BR. TON & CO., 25 BOND ST., NAW ¥ 


‘A 
\ 





EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. —It takes 
twenty blows of avhaumien im tirerh 
of a woman to G@rivéa'tenpendly nail 
inches. She misses the nail twice where 
she hits it once. How many blows does 
she strike in all, and how far can her voice 
be heard when she strikes her thumb ? 

A gentleman who has alibrary of 12,000 
volumes opens ten volumes per year. At 
this rate how long will it take him to 
reach the last book ? 

In one month the owner of athree min- 
ute horse lied ninety four times regardiug 
his speed. At this rate how many times 
would he lie in a year, and how would it 
help the speed of the horse any ? 

A school teacher gives a pupil fourteen 
paragraphs in the science of government, 
thirteen examples in arithmetic, three 
pages of bistory. one page of grammar, 
one of orthography, and half an hour of 
writing as a daily lesson, aad expects him 
to pass 75 yer cent. At this rate how long 
will it take her to rush him into a lunatic 
asylum ? 

Pror. BLACKIE, late professor of Gieek 
in the University of Edinburgh, had posted 
a notice on the door of his class:room that 
‘* Prof. Blackie will meet -his-classes on! 
the 4th inst. at the usual hours.” A 
mischievous student erased the c, thus 
announcing that the prefessor would 
mieet his ‘‘lagses.’ The students watched, 
as vlass-time drew near, to see how the 
professor would take it. As he Camé to 
the door he perceived at once the altera- 
tion, immediately erased another letter, 
and passed on to his desk, with a génial 
smile overspreading his features, as the 
students who followed him read that the 
professor would ‘‘meet his asses” at the 
usual hour, and blushed at the accuracy 
of his description. 

Two ladies were carrying on a very 
noisy conversation in a car, the other oc- 
cupant being an - Id gentiemen. At last 
one saidte him, ** hope we von’t disturb 

u, sir.” “ Not at all, madam, I have 
een married twenty-five years.” 

The Prophet Honored in His Own Country, 
even in His Own House. 


Tue bonest,simple narative of Mrs. 8. J Wurep, 
who resides at No. 177 Williams St., Providence, 
R. i. :— 

* During the past six or seven“years I have 
been severely afflicted with Kidney tisease, caus- 
ing intense backaches, diz Inégsy and other severe 
pains through my body and limbs,‘rendering me 
so weak and prostfate thatat thaes it was im- 
possible for me to.do any pattef ny housework. 
I have hada fluttering of the heart, aivdaggs ter- 
ribly distressed fof breath. I was very miserab.e, 
and completely wOrn out and discouraged ; I had 
no ambition to undertaze to do anything, and 
barely sufficient atrength to de- 
sirable, having’ faile@to fimdanywelief {rom the 
doctor’s prescriptions. At this trying crisis a 
friend pc rsuaded me to obtain a bottle of Hunt’s 
Remedy, and now I rejoice taat I followed this 
friendly advice, for the Remedy acted like a 
charm in my ease. After Thad taken afew doses, 
my health begat toimprove; I feltbetter every 
way. The fluttering of the heart, the intense 
backaches, and terrible shortness of the breath 
speedily disappeared, my strength and ambition 
soon returned, and before I had taken two bottles 
of the Remedy I was entirely well, and able to 
wash and iron and do my housework. Once ina 
while Tamm troutled with’ tae eddaéhe, and as 
soon as lam taken I resert to Hunt’s Remedy, 
and a few doses fix me all right.. I shall never be 
without it in the future. Lhave frequently re- 
commended the Hunt’s to my friends, and they 
have experienced relief from the first dese. I 
heartily reccommend it to ail whe are afflicted 
with Kidney disease or diseises of the Liver, 
Bladder, or Urinary orgaus- I thimkmo family 
ghould be without it. Mrs. 8. J. WHIPP, 

No- 177 Williams St., Providence, R. I.” 





Acts Like a Charm. 


“I mavze used Hunt’s Remedy for Kidney |- 
troubles, and recommended it to others, and 
always found it to act like acharm.”’ 

JOHN CHAMBERS. 
723 Carson Street, Pittburg, Penn. 


* Gratitude isthe memory of the heart." How 
tnany heart uster around H unt’s Rem- 
edy in grateful where ft has wrotught 
ites magic‘oure. 
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From the Peoria, Iil.. 
retain any kind 
‘worth to every one.—EDITOR. 


to refuse water. ay will make blood faster than all 
of Beef, feaine. and Fruits, condensed mao 
nutrition without the labor of digestion ; an 


rétgian ‘Diabetes, Indigestion, Bill 


aya, 
Bealth blood. Neura 
as in within the y.” 


nt i py 
DraBetes.—I 


“Tt is not the amount swallewe ’, 
“We can only feed the bodiy throush the 
In genera’ 


NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 
On Tite VALUE Or 


RAW FOOD EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 
onal have used Murdock’s Liquid Food in a number of cases of debility, aud where the stomach 
le to of food; imsome cages, the to death. 
The results —~. been all and more than we expect. e 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


will cure as well prevent CHRonic Diseases, as it can be retained b 


foids, and being free of insoiuble matter, turnishes 
on sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first iaw of nature. 


WHAT IS PAIN. 


ract from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s (of the Royal College of Physicians) the 

ousness, Gout, Rheumatism :— 

er Of a erve.for heal:hy bloo 4.” 

ia is intimately linke i with the presence of poisons in the bloo 

** At other times the 

ae nue pain tells of unhealthy blood,—biood eithercontaining a positive poison or itself 
age + nutrie 


‘ood cap be taken in sufficient quantity and L = 1 ge which undergoes no 

saccharine po embeee L the diabetes is preserved; if not, he perishes. 

it is the amount digested, which is to be, the measure of actual 

nutrive material in the blood, and fr: om it tre aeeeen = the starved tiss 

hlo e 

If we'ean ae the blood, we can improve the tissue.” 
use In the United States Navy Hospitals, 

Asylums, Washingtonian Homes, and by all physicians that have tried i 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD GO., 


patieqts were 
‘ik it needs but a trial t) prove its 


y the stomael when so weak as 
reparations or food known. It is a raw extract 


work on Neu- 


er for 
mw seen 
»0dless- 


* Neuralgia is like most pain, th 
fog of simple anzemia, mere 


blood is fed rons the food we eat. 
and at all Mospttata, Infants and Insane 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











TEACHERS’ J AGENCIES. 


AA ei 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


eges, schools, and Sone gu- 
ede oe Bay Principals. Assistants, Tutors 


and opted for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schouls to parents. 
on oF address. 
y +R Ny na D TON, 
a Leachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square. New York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
“Ree ecreatese |e 


Families going — we the country prompt- 
ly suited. Ne ch to those employing 
teachers, nor to ers until supplied. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 


D PINGKNEY'S AGENCY 
FOR SGHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
te Schools and Families with 











ea Rent School Pro 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for Applicat Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and ope Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th year of publication) will be issued in 
June. PINCKNF.Y’S AGENCY, 

Domestic Bofiding. B’dwav snd tM4th8t.. V.5 
ESTABLIS! 1p7z. 
American and European 
’ 

TEACHERS BUREAU 
Supplies,without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug' ly compe' ent Professors, 

ve and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or to the country promptly suited with superior 
Tutors, <o  BRor.” and Governesses. Cali on 
or address LEGENDRE, <e Baty. = 
Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Si 

N, B—Board' = Real Estate Directory, City, Sune 

and Europe. 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


isno aabwadion ented It hasa firmly established 
extending from Maine to Califor- 
nia ee ana m Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
r’s experience of over twenty years 
as leacher and ent ena him 
fully to com d the needs of schools and 
the fitness Teachers, and that by consci- 
entious representation, honesty, and fair- 
dealing, the Bureau has won a topetaien 
ams one its candidates the very best 
— ae of epocene. — Good Teachers deslring 
positions should register at once. 
eles are coming in. Send for “appl 
cation-form and list of testimonials. 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address, Maa nager 
PA. EDUCATIONAL ‘BUREAU, 


wn, Pa. 


ROCKAWAY sered S¥ Times 
Building, 





VN. TIBBALS & pain 124 Nasgeau Street, NV. ¥ 


| 


falty, 





___ SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


VAS SSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

£stablished Twenty-One Years A, The first in the 
country to 
vomen: ; gine ae pre 
schools of mu: 
observ: » a chem la 
ing for so and a am ireoten one's eres 
—— — of science, a 14.000 

Professors and Sremsy-cme ae. Funds 10 for the 
aid of deserving staden Hand 
en! 


» Registrar. Se CaLD Ww DD 


RUTGERS FEMALE OOLLEGE 


inten renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
ee its sayy - its new and ele- 
gantly furnirhed ding, 58 55th 
pupils, at all times may Weirercived. and enter the 
classes for which they are pre ,and en 
will be reckoned only + time of 

While a full classical and course is re- 
commended, yet one onsen and elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. dal 
attention is given to music and the modern lan- 
guages, seat th for Circulars or p. rticulars aie 

‘olieze, orat % residence of the President, 24 

Ww. 40th Ss. D. BORCHARD. 


gomey Le BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bo 

ted “wy e751] [Peerinbed iY 
Paine’ - Us ———} Colle; 
open 9 A. till 10 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, Ht 
higher fithematics, Co 
lich Branches; Writing 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quartet Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly edveneed in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door Kast of kifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 


= advantages of years of ul opera- 
of Professors b over 








dence and a Eng- 
a 








St., where = 











“ That DONT Lucy. 
“Why do ry zou nt inl 20 vl 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIc. 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well knowm to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
[ts embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 
“ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Bamoves T an, 





sure preper 
ation is properly 
made. 


Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simflar name. 

distin. 


m, I rerommend 
of au the Skin 
will Iast months, using ) 
removes eapertncgs t injury 4 
Muse. M. B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 
Street, N. Y. 
all drugciste and Pancy Goods Dealers 
thro the U. S., Ca: and Euro; Also found in 
N.Y. City, at R. H.Maey’s Stern’ h’s, Ridley's, 
and r + Dealers, iar Beware of base 
imitations. x ‘00 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
ling the same. 


£ GOOD, NEWS 
LADIES! 


ews your time 
bean woies, our C EL Bia. 
~d x; and COFFEE nd 


/ @par. 
eve! 





tifnl Mi 

OSE or GOLD-BAND LENA EA-SET 
44 pieces), a own impo One of these beau- 
tiful china se my aay ttothe party sending oo 
order for a greatest Inducement e\ 
odered, d in your ord ee and enjoy a cup “of 
GOOD TEA or CO: nd st the same time pro- 
gures HANDSOME C CHINA TEA No humbug. 
Good =cetlent 

“aan very, y, bt f from 65c.to We. 
‘and arses 


eas, 
Teas, SCc. and & 
Tea Company in the 


We are the videst’ 


have 
h. WHITE ah ANITE 
hich -= ad away 





our house reqiires 

just imported Rowe very fine 
Te ER SETS, 115 pieces 
and Coffee orders ‘at 


eae particulars padres NY 
HeaHEAT amennlaraa Soren, 





The corps 0 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the onl 
Chartered Soaces wane of Music in the State. 
entirely separate istinct from all other 
sic Schools which finitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open | from 9 A.M. till 16 
p. M.. for the reception and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms 
commencing om 7 oi entrance. 

. GRISWOLD, President. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Educational . Advertisers ! 
f peopl peopl Sin Oeery tam ment eat oF tite life, nad preemi- 
pa. among t! those pee in educational mat- 
ers. 1008 Papers, therefore offer a paying field 
for poe otwereans P to EDUCATIONAL — 


a " D 
equalled 9-5 other class whatever. EDWIN AL- 
oN & BRO., © have long made these ne spec- 
having \seoured the EXCLUSIVE agency for most 
of hem, and owning and controlling over $200,000 








Pleasure Boats 
CANOES. 


Send 3-cent Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue to 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y. 


nm, 








BELLS. 
THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, X. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. (Oldest 
Workmen. Greatest Experience. Trade 
Special attention given to Church Illus 
trated Catalogue mailed free. 








all other agencies together." re Drepared ta ff 
all other ncies er, are offer 
that admtt of no Pit you will 
send it _ Fa one Pp 
attractive form and send you proof of same v 
exact cost of inserting it in any paper selecte 
cost nothing, =o 2 os Te will be f 
Delow those yee 
EDWIN er 4 = io iio. Gjverxam 
NEw 


DENTAL L ROOMS 
"lDR, W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 


ices 
te an 








(nag quay’ go 





MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
| ang Bette rch for ‘CHrunen CRP sean 

HENRY MOSILANE SCO. te Raltimore. Md. 

MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 

POR Chureh Chapel Schook Fire Alarm 

Other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 

Menee y & Co., West Troy, ¥.¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Beis of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire A Farms, etc, FULL 
ARRANTED. ue sent 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. .. 
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SCROFULA: 


and all Scrofulous Digeases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
plotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncies, Bofls and 
ns of the Skin, are the direct resalt of an im- 


pare state of the To cure these diseases the 
blood must ‘and restored to a healthy an 
SarsaP. f ‘orty 
ARTLLA has for over f ears been 
cornised DY ¢ eae. orfties isthe most 
1 s 8 
Fem rom all fo humors, enriches and ms the 
remo al; traces of treptment, and 


proves iteclt » complete master of all serofulous dis- 


a of K. Recent Cure of Scrofualous Sores. 
on legs. "The limbe were badiy swollen 





Guna %, 1882. 


148 Sullivan St., Wao Yi 


Baten tte SARSAPARILLA 





raigta, eumatic Gout, General Debdility and all dis- 
ing an fin v goerey’ 
f » 
dition at the cheapest blood medicine, on 
secon of its trated and great er 





Sold by all Drugwists; price $1. six 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


PLP LLLP PIPL LLL 


WANTED 


100 Teachers to sell our Publications during Va- 
cation, and if successfal, to continue at a much 
than teaching will pay. One lady 
“| have made more every six months 

fan over mde saith lost to teaching) in two 
m n ng 0 

=A One win oo la made 
65 the Ore hes ten days. 
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r commen 
‘etter, Galpin & Co., 822 Bway, N. Y. 


3,000 COPIES SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED wicw'new'so 


w S6O0OOK 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME —_——s 4 —_ volume of 300 
the whole reaim of 





. Nocumpetition! immense! 
Eminent t citizen says 3 A ream, of gleaeare for 
every home.”"—O. nT Tiffany, D mar- 
vel of excellence pow p ea —G. A. Pi _ D.D. 


“Full of genuine gems,"—F. L. Robbins, D. D. 
meee million homes want it. hence itisa oranda 


iddress << HUBBARD Bros Phitsiclon aria Pa. Pa. 
WE WANT 1 nr BOOK AGENTS 


THIR TY. 'S & Gen. » INDIAN ox 
OUR WILD INDI ILD INDI i 








rarrors was wy Sines for by | res een cr Gene Guat 
reds of eminent men, and is ine 
Seria te a 
Send for 


Valuable and ent chance book ever 
imen eg my ete., ol yree | free. 
wA. D. ‘WoRTMINGTON TON £2 OOn 0... Hartford, C 


$65 gaterte, -EACHERS 








P. WwW TIRG 


BUSINESS 22 
manent profitable. 


ee a wom is now being made, CereGetins 
book. Eminent critics say of it: 
“i ul of ehoteeat wit and soundest wisdom 





J. H. Vineent, D.D. “Tl does your house honor.” 
—Hon. J. W. Forney. “ /tisa volume.””— 
Howard Crosby, D Yn onne the Leta 


gems of literature.”—Robt. Lowry, D_D. 

more valuable or beautiful ey ow was ever rer issued. 

—Journal of Education. It is a 
| ~ apa book. A Stee ‘success “$s canv > 


Pr pects BROS. pee. Ph Philadelphia 


teachers and Studs 


Can Make Money Fast during vacation 
selling our fine selling specialties to fami- 
lies. Best selling articles, big profits. 


ye CLIPPER R MFG, CO, (Limited), 


E. Cor. 7th alnat Sts., Cin’ti, O. 








GENTS TS Wanted :: 
BG ‘Books & Bi Bibles 
Pe Sige At accded ceyrte Bonk & Bip 


























it Business. Address, and 
ER& Co., 915 Arch St., Phila. ,: 


LARGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 

SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A TORPID 
CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A SLUGGISH CIR- 
CULATION OF THE LIFE-GIVING FLUIDS. A TEA- 
SPOONFUL OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APER- 
1ENT IN A GLASS OF WATER HALF AN HOUR 
BEFORE BREAKFAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE AND 
REGULATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFE AND 
VIGOR TC EVERY FUNCTION OF THE BODY. ALL 
DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 








The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything elee, in Hard or Soft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, ama:x- 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
fefts are not urged upon you. PREARLIVE 
is the only safe article, and sbwags beace 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


“Uh my head, how it throbs, I can't sleep.” 
ge is BENSON'S 
CHAMOMILE 








(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
age Rs 42 DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 80x. 


“Am an old broken down minister and J thank 
God for your pills: they cured my neuralgia.’ — 
ev. Dan’! Allen, Montevado, Fila. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 














ieee eet femie ste 
may be darkened, thin hair 

“Ta chechs falting Of tec’hatt 

sod Fak eeire So ten, pores fat ce 
uliar to the As Peiaaice Hoar Sone i 

renders the unedaileg goat eas Te cpoeeenece, ws. 


J. W. Bowen, proprietor of the Mc Arthur (Ohio) En- 
qu-rer, core: “"Aver’s Hain Vicor is a most excellent 


pre for a. I speak of it from own 

experience. I usp peqmnetes wth of wy batr, 

"| Care for dandeage Not within en rnowledgs nas the 
preparation ever failed to give en satisfaction.” 

Mrs. O. A. , writing from 18 Bim Street, 


wonderfully | very 


MAT kk Vireo". It needs but a ial'to 

‘convinee the most skeptical of its value, 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


hn 





WORTH SENDING FOR! 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AD HOW TO CURE THEM 








‘RHE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A TRAVEL-STAINED tramp was sitting] 
under the protecting sigis of astone wall, 
with a newspaper in his hand. “ Yes,” 
he remarked sadly, ‘‘ Herbert is right. 
Overwork is what is the matter with us 
Americans. If *t wan't for afew heroic 
souls, like me, men who feel that work is 
not the only thing to be sought for in 
this world, the country would soon be 
robbed of its beauty and its vitality, and 
the knell of the Republic would speedily 
be tolled. But as long as I live it shall be 
my endeavor to stand as a living rebuke 
to the spirit of unrest which animates so 

many of our people, and which is hiding 
so many of our young and promising men 
in early graves. 





—weee | 


stiches in the side, inflation and rore- 
neas of the bowels. are symptoms of a disordered 
state of the d ve assimilative organs, which 
can be mm y and thoroughly corrected by the 
er’s Catharic Pills. As dinner pilis. and 
as aids to digestion, they have no equal. They 


—>4- 
Dytne Worps.—“* It is well. ”"—Wash- 

mn. “I must sleep now.”—Byron. 

iss me, Hardy.”—Nelson. ‘- Head of 
the army.”—Napoleon. ‘“‘ Don’t give up 
the ship."—Lawrence. ‘Let the hght 
enter,”"—Goethe. ‘‘Into thy hands, O 
Lord,”—Tasso, ‘‘ Independence forever.’ 
—Adams. “ The artery ceases to beat.” 
Haller. ‘Is this your fidelity ?’—Nero, 
‘* Give Dayrvies a chair.”—Lord Chester- 
field. 


—_—_ -__—+-— 3. © am + 


Sarsaparilla is a high trated 
of, Sarsaparila, an ra oF 1 ee 
roots, combined with f Potassium an 
Iron. Its control over = tA diseases is un- 
equalled by any other medicine. 

Aft the time of the Western floods a 
book agent tried to sell a Cincinnati Irish- 
man a copy of Hiawatha. Pat looked at 
the title, and then at the canvasser. 
‘*Higher wather, is it?” says he ; ** be 
eens the wather in these diggins is quoite 

gigh enough, me b’ y, for any dacent mon. 
So be off wid yez. 


“MOTHER SWAN'S Worm Syrup” for fever- 





ishness, restlessness, worms, constipation, taste- 
leas. 200. 
— -- -_—-—eom -- : _- 
GENTLEMAN to waiter: ‘‘ Bring me 


some grammatical and typographical er- 
rors.” Waiter : (looking puzzled at first, 
but recovering in a moment his usual se- 
renity) ‘‘ We are just out of them, sir.” 
Gentleman: * Then what do you mean 
by keeping them on Ped bill of fare ?” 


“ROUGH ON RATS, "Clears out rate, mice,fiies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15e 

Some people think it better to be soft- 
hearted than hard-hearted, but it doesn’t 
seem tous there is much choice in the 
matter. To have either weakness shows 
a lack of common sense. 





$4 Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” would be of little value — 
transembed by the pen, and what 
more suilable than one of Esteerbrook’ 

To be had of all stasioners. 
————~2= e__—_—_ 

NOTHING annoys the keeper ofa rail 
road restaurant more than to have one 
customer ask in a rather loud tone of an 
other : ‘‘ Have they ever tried plating war 
ships with this kind of sandwiches ?” 


Mrs. P. Rucker, of Davis Mills, Va., 
says ; ‘‘ Dr. Richmond's Samaritan Ner- 
vine cured my daughter's fits.” Call for 
it at your druggist 8. 


BaD actors go back to New York and 
say they have been playing to large houses 





—frequently empty ones. 
= oe oma - 
— how my head aches! Remove the 
perky Pe son's Celery and Cham- 
omile lis. 50 cts. 





‘‘PLEASE do not tumble down the shaft” 
is the polite notice posted at the mouth of 
a Nevada mine. 


Ugly blotches and stubborn old sores 
are cured by Samaritan Nervine. $1.50. 


Srmmp~e scheme by which the ern- 
ment may withdraw the trade 











The Washington 
but ons ‘ Skin Cure 
setteng Benson’s.” 


Post says :‘‘ There is 
’ which can be relied 








PROTECTION for home industries: A 
| Reomacrios for om 














LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Ie a Positive Cure 


Fer all those Painful Compiaintsand Weaknesses 
ee commen to our beat female populativa, 


& Medicine for Woman, Invented by s Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Discovers Since (he Dawe of Migterp 


Tri revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ane 
Sarmonises the organic functions, gives elasticity anc 
firmacss to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of wonian the Creed 
toses of life's spring aud earty summer time, 
"Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely ae 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al) craving 
for, stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomaca 

That fecling of bearing down, caustr id pein, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured! y its usa 
Fer the cure of Kidney Peer ‘of cither ees 

thie Compeund Is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA F. PINK AM” . Bi2ee Pt RIFIER 
will eradicate ev irom the 

eed, and rive t at and ‘aren an te the system, @ 
mana woman or child. Ln«ist on having ing it, 

Both the Compound and Blood Purificr are prepared 
at 233 and 255 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
@ither, $1. Six bottles for @5. Bent by mail in the torm 
of pills, or of lozonges, on receipt of price, §1 per bas 
fur either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters @& 
inquiry. Enclose ict.stamp. Send for pampbict. 


No family should be with at LYDIA EB. PINKY AMS 























aa Seld by all Druggists. “Gs @ 
Spasms, Convul- 
THE GREAT )inc’ sypncicis, 
ing, Syphiltis, 
sia, Nervousness, 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, billousmem, 
eee 
‘gAMARITAD A SPECIFIC FOR 
a rn sions, Falling 
Sickness, H.V itus 
Scrofula, Kings 
HERVE Evil, Ughy Bivod 
Co Headache, 
Rheumatiem, 


torpidity of the liver. 2% counts per box. 
Epilepsy, 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 


Biliousness, Costivencas, Nervous Pros wm 
Kidney Trowbies and I larities. $1.50, 
Sample Testimoniats. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders,” 


Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexa: der City, Ala. 
“T feel it my ay AY recommend it.’ 
F. Laughlin, ¢ lyde, Kansas, 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Besver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freely anvmeset. ~ 


THE DR. §. A. RICHMOND MED. “00, ST. JOSEPH, 10. 
at __4t Druceists, | c. x. . Crittenton, Agent, N. Yr 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Welded Angeli tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF, 


Extra Secure Locks, 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO 








Send for Circular. 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
¥or the Scho.3l-Room, Institute-Riall and Home Circle. 


ait #8 fresh, bright, and entertaining 
work 


Contains a varie of pieces, adapting it 
to every occasion ty 
It contains the p 
text, desirable for mie mo 
It is characterized by a lt , harmony 
in ite musical cae 


THE WAVELET: it 


pcontimant in its 


It contains a brief, practical, and comprehen- 
sive course of elementary 


it has large and beautiful t; 
ea in appearadcs 
and ete to the ey ht 
iten’ sone the a rs) sone, : 2a introd ard fer new 
| ones 0 


ABRIDGEMENT OF THE ‘SONG WAYE.” 


Containing the easier portion of the Music in the latter, and especialty adapted to 


use in 
Price of Song Wave, 80 conts. 
Sample copy to teachers, $O cents. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


primary ary and intermediate sc 
mple copy to teachers, 60 cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


attractive, durable and the cheapest series 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
Harvey’s Language Course. 
Eclectic Geographies. 
Eclectic U. S. History, 
ARTHUR COOPER, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & Co., 


punezuniied OF THE 


Eclectic Educational Series: 


dard School Text Books yet pgnm Ah, the - ee approved Teaching Methods. The ad 


White’ s Arithmetics. 
Ray’s Mathematics. 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Thalheimer’s Historie, 


| WILLIAM BAKER, 
oa 


Bond Street, New York City, 








COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°7° Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE. 





—-THE-— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials, 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S po TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL Y SERLES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND CUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR’ THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufucturers of 


Bg CN ae 


Dealers in Scientific Soneeee ane: and Mate rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars ad 
The Prang Kducational Co., 7 7 St Boston, 





BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time of year! 


caAnene AND PANTO MIMES. 

‘or School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by Olives Onrse 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS, 

For School and Home, with additions by OLrver Or- 
vol, 1 iam, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


Tic. 1 
GILMORE wh ag ig ong te SPEAKER. 
Edited by <f H._GILMore, Univesity of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol. I2mor Price, 76¢ 
SCHOOL 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY 


my ae 
fae Lie Coanl fled wth re 


1 vol, iémo 

Ses nOen. 
By Mrs. B. C. Stave. Containing Dial 

Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableau. eo a ys - 


Exerc Juve’ 
es 2 favesite 1 inter 


it scholars, 
con care by f. GILMO KE. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s G try and Trig try. 

Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight yeurs 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and seligntSasty in one eer “.-MILTON. 


Virgil, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, ‘Homer's Tliad, (i Goapel of St. John, 
and Xen»phon's An each $2.2 | 

a ical and 
adapted to the Iuterlinear Series of Classi: 
oa to all other systems. Price, $14.50. 

Sargent’s Standard ers, Frost’s American 

Histories, 











Spectr, Pinnock’s School Lord's 
oA Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 

EF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al our bublications. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
———=—— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Teorey Revised b ~ tng Riddle, A.M. 
Late Supt. of Schools, N.Y. City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institatss of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


ee, of English Grammars. 


lon, revised and improved. Enlarged 
uy the eaditon a a copious index of matter 
1100 pages. oval 


MUEL U. 
Octavo. a, $600. Half Morroco, 20 
mailed L. 


free on application. ‘Correspond- 


$9.25 


-50 


ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. Pia 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. 


J. H. BUTLER, | 
925 Chestnut 8t., 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


&o., &c,, &o. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 

















47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


FRENCH OR OR GERMAN, 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to 





All eu 

ealy.p pupils of i De ie 

Shick may — 
Specimen copy, French or German, 25 nmi 
Says Tur ation, 34 York: “ Pie is p— 
je the best aystem ever er Covina to spealt 
Seen ie fall falteubecription, sith privilege of 
—— your exercises 
pas EE? & LAURIAT, Publishers, 

299-305 Washington St., Boston, 


for each 
— +1 who Twas all rexercieen 








ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. = DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH New York 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
DANA'S TEXT. KT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 
= mia Syston of of og ese eae & 


extend ‘Treaties = 
hy and yaical Mineral 
tor of Mineralo; 
ion D. ted by 
LF, 4 wood-cuts gad one aed plate. 


larged Ed’ 

In LS Revised Edition, the chiet | _— ——yy are con- 
tained four sup) aay ® hapters, covering 
about fatty "oP itew instrusn these. two are devoted to de- 

scriptions 0! 


ents ~ 
search in Crys’ and Li hey Mineralogy ; 
_— the others to eae ptions <— inerals re- 


tant at how facts in 


to the 
sense of old seems, A pnw ae of new 
amy in illustration of these subjects. The work 


popeged ; « and a new index, much more cem- 
plete tae fo been added, 


rmer one, has 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
J, W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


School Room Wall ane 


Agent. 
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t@ Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL RET co., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SEND $77, Cuaplesion x the M. V. 7, he 





mary Schoo 
ts. 1 vol. 16mo, boards, 


EXHIBITION DAYS 
ant acy Sega ss tem 
‘oD ted +3 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc. ag 
Com: ‘and Higa 


mon, 
Schoola 1 vol., temo, boards.” "Price, 5 
MASIONAL KINDERGARTEN Fodaonall AND 
Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLiock, 
Pusaeel of Normal Insti- 
tute, e, ashington. D.C. I vol., 16mo, boards. Price 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., — 


Agents for Dennison's Plays. Send for Catal 
Afull line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest pr ces. 


TS 


Banner of Victory 


The name is not too presuming, although it be- 
longs to a 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, 
triumphan y find ithere, with thesweet- 
est of sweet mu -ic, ‘and ex ly god words. 
A geek book aisd’ for the prayer or conference 
meeting. 

(35 cts.) By Abbey and Mungar. 


As the Convention season is at hand Ditson & 

Co., call renewed attention to their three books, 

roa juite uncommon beauty, and well qualitied to to 
ead the bright procession of Sunday School 

npere. Pee are: 

LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 

BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 

BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 





sa. HT AND LIFE” has an extra edition 
in Character Notex, for those who use that nota- 
tion. 
Vocal Echoes. ($1.00.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 
Wellesie College Collection. 
By C. Morse. Contain the best of 
and “than song for FEMALE VOI 
excellent College or seminary collections. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


a the = ecg 


CROWDED FROM OM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 


No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


on fine paper and handsome! 
cre mally 3-6 








Ss, printed on 
per dozen by express, ch 


llieA 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 
NEW BCOKS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


But Yet a Woman. 


By ArtuurR 8. Harpy. 16mo, }1.25. 
“Ttisa ae pleasure ty take up a book » 


Ione by ‘h and noble ay hee 
tong since “. 
manhood so 


ed." —Atlantic 
“It isa Frenchstory, simple in pict. but charm 
ingly told. The hero: nes are loyel ly and natun) 
women ; the lover is a good, manly, but a CS 


ave seen the malities o of 
pperesly ana 80 roan tly display. 


mar oung physician. . 
touch is strong and delicate. “The conver 
tions are admirable, the style is ofter briltiant 
and the epigram keen and sparkling; the author 
touches tenderly and thoughtfully the dep 
things in Te life, and the mysteries of sorroy 
and death. a thoughtful and very interest 
ing novel. Mh +S, Advertiser. 

* A novel as well written as this, and one the 
has such capital touches throughout deserves m. 
spectful and generous whwed "a-New York Tima 


FROM PONKAPOG. TO PESTH. 


BAILEY rege Y author of * * Mar 
Bye Dex ew “The story of a Bad Boy,” et 


Travel sketches, mostly in Posy oe marked by 
careful observation, interes comment on per 
sonal and national trai lous humor, and 
that charm of style whioh makes all that Mr 
Altrich writes so delightful eg 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, pat 
paid, on receipt of price by the publisi.ers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


“A Thoroughly Good Book for Young 
Readers.”’ 


Martin, The Skipper. 


By be sum F. CosB, author of “ The Watcher o 


comm etc. A tale for boysand sea- 
farier fo lk. 12mo. 500 pp. $1.50, 


ell na harm ofa practiced writer. A spirited story 
well narra to “Watchers 
on the Longships.”— Mail and Express. 


“ An Absorbing Narrative of Peril and Hero 
ism, ’” 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By JAMES = Come. author of “Martin the Ski 
BS5'op. da Am. Edition. 12mo 


Ory oft vad interest, founded on fact, illu 
moral heroism and Fapene ary to duty. 


The in England, bar 
| Si een its eighth edition 

ing with events and the conditions of ceatre 
century ago teres and, apart from it 
deep and manly piety, the book has a special value # 
a picture of coast life and of all that has to do wit 
the lights that now star the shores of all civilized » 
tions, yt e lives of the men that keep thor 

Seren sale by ail booksellers. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 

13 Astor Place, New ‘York 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 
Spring Map-Rollers. 


ES" Send for Caialogue.at 
27 Sixth Street, PHILADELPOLL. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC: 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 











pyr 








single (in boards) for a 
pam aon of 25 cents. cimen Pages 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., . 
re 4 Gomes O 











BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES 
REVIEWS 


Books published in parts, out-of-print doo 

books in fi languages (Oriental, ete. 

odd and. onan ks, books that bs 

Ro» ports, M A ae both ee 
le 

Schoo! Books—scaree the’ 





a | Seneteyer ae. 
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